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A spacious American home a thousand miles at sea! Every American comfort in the 
warm hospitality of the world’s fastest cabin liners—largest ships ever built in America. 
All cabins with real beds, not berths; large, superbly decorated public rooms; 7 decks 
for play with full size tennis courts on the sun deck; delicious cuisine, air conditioned é 


dining salon; smart shops, beauty parlor; swimming pool; gymnasium. Perfect, under- 


standing service—and 6-day speed to Europe at low fares in Cabin, Touristand Third Class. UNITED’ STATES LINES 
Roosevelt Steamship Company, Inc., No. 1 Broadway, New York. Agents everywhere. Weekly service to Cobh, Plymouth, Havre, Hamburg 
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THE OFFICERS OF THE BIKANER CAMEL CORPS 


Leaders of one of the most unique and best trained military organizations in the world, these officers saw active service in Egypt and Palestine 
during the Great War. In semi-desert country the Bikaner Camel Corps proved highly efficient. 


IN THE KINGDOM OF THE FIGHTING RAJPUTS 


At the Palace of the Maharajah of Bikaner—A Review of the Famous Camel 


Corps—The Flying Prince of Jodhpur 


By Paut L. HoEFLer, F.R.6.S. 
Photographs by the author 


ancient Palestine and from hundreds of throats issued the 

resounding battle-cry of the Rajputs. Swiftly the Jodhpur 
Sardar Risala, crack cavalry regiment of the Raj, swept into the 
fortified town of Haifa and overwhelming its defenders took pos- 
session for the allied cause. It was an exploit unprecedented in 
the Great War, thus to capture a highly fortified town with cav- 
alry, but these extraordinary horsemen come from an unusual 
clan, which is now headed by a prince of remarkable attainments. 
The present Ruler of Jodhpur State, Major His Highness Raj 
Rajeshwar Saramad Rajai-Hind Maharajadhiraj Maharaja Sri 


A ee Flying Horsemen of Jodhpur sped over the soil of 


| 


Frontispiece—The main entrance to Lallgarh Palace 
is lavishly adorned with images of the Hindu gods. 


Sir Umaid Singhji Sahib Bahadur, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., 
was placed on the Gadi at about the time of this brilliant victory 
over the Turks, 

His Highness of Jodhpur is the head of the clan of Rathor 
Rajputs, who of all the Rajput clans are the most important in 
numbers and territorial possessions. The Rajputs are the fight- 
ing Hindus who by force of arms conquered large tracts of coun- 
try and established states. Their struggles against the Moguls 
form some of the finest pages in history. The Rathors are the 
descendants of the solar race, the earliest mention being of them 
as the Rulers of the Deccan in the Sixth Century, A. D. Later 


SINGERS AND DANCERS AT THE PALACE 


The dancers and singers who perform at the palaces of Rajputana carry on one of the great artistic traditions of India. In many parts of the 


country the dances have degenerated into 2 cheap and tawdry form of entertainment. 


At their best, however, when they are performed by 


skilful artists, the dances of India with their extraordinary musical accompaniment are among the finest in the world. 


they ruled at Kanauj. The Marwar State, of which the present 
capital is Jodhpur, was founded in 1459, but its beginnings date 
back into the Thirteenth Century when Rao Sihaji, a grandson of 
Jai Chand, the last King of Kanauj, migrated to Marwar and 
conquered Mallani and the neighboring country and there planted 
the standard of the Rathors amidst the barren sand hills of the 
Luni in 1212. 

A little more than a hundred miles north of Jodhpur, lies the 
city of Bikaner, another ancient stronghold of the Rajputs. If 
we were to fly to Bikaner from the south our airplane would pass 
over semi-desert lands, with only a few scattered villages to break 
the drear monotony, until ahead loomed the true desert, the 
“Country of Death.” On the edge of this forbidding waste 
would then appear a most impressive sight; a huge patch of rest- 
ful green from which pink domes and spires scintillate in the 
bright sunlight, a dream-like palace set in lovely tropical gardens. 
The tremendous mass of Lallgarh Palace would overwhelm us 
with its size and beauty, a sparkling jewel set in verdant green 
on the fringe of the Marwar Desert. The plane would then 
circle the parade ground and land us near the Athletic Club, or 
Gymkhana. The welcoming committee would escort us to motor 
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cars for the short trip to the Palace. En route we would pass 
down a modern avenue, then through a typical Eastern gateway, 
built in the Indo-Saracenic style, which spans the roadway lead- 
ing into the palace grounds, wherein stands the mammoth red- 
sandstone Lallgarh Palace. Here His Highness The Maharajah 
of Bikaner holds his court. 

As we passed beneath the archway, we would notice the mod- 
ern clock in the tower, which bespeaks of the influence that the 
Western world is beginning to exert upon India, and just within 
the gardens an exquisitely carved white marble statue, erected by 
the present Maharajah to the memory jof his Father, Maharaj 
Lall Singh. The driver would stop inside the main entrance and 
as the sentry snapped to attention, we would gaze at the wonder- 
ful carvings that cover the palace walls. Hindu gods, fashioned 
in stone, would look down upon us as we passed through the por- 
tal and into the foyer, where many of the notable people of this 
generation have climbed the few steps that lead to the main court. 
The present King and Queen of England, while Prince and 
Princess of Wales, were guests in Lallgarh Palace in’ 1905, and 
other members of royalty and people of prominence have enjoyed 
the hospitality of His Highness The Maharajah of Bikaner since 


that time. Within the en- 
trance hall a white marble 
bust of Queen Victoria faces 
a bust of King Edward and 
walking between them we en- 
ter the main court. 

Here delicately carved win- 
dows rise tier on tier and you 
learn that behind these cob- 
webby screens are the quar- 
ters of the ladies of Lallgarh, 
who live in strict Purdah and 
are thus shielded from the 
eyes of strangers. From hall- 
way and balcony these dainty 
women have a clear view of 
all that goes on below. 

During the many months 


he piel a are wed eee which we spent in various 
and chivalrous, still cherishing pikes : og 
the feudal spirit and traditions. palaces 0 Rajputana, Rue 
They still hold aloof from the cident concerning these WAOER 
civil professions and _ regard en in Purdah stands forth. At 
military service as their proper one time we were honored by 


metier. His Highness of Bikaner dur- 


ing his visit to Mahajan, 
here a Durbar was being given in his honor. After the many 
2remonies were finished, the Maharajah had invited us to join 
im under the royal canopy, and there we sat amidst oriental 
slendor, while the musicians played dreamy melodies and the 
autch girls sang and danced for our amusement. An old man 
roduced pleasing tunes by tapping with sticks on china bowls 
lled with water. The quality and tone of his rhythm was regu- 
ted by the amount of water in the bowls. We then entered the 
ining hall, where another orchestra played for us. At luncheon 
ere was a strange mixture of East and West, with twenty-two 
t the table—nine Europeans and the rest Indians, the latter re- 
ylendent in their colorful native dress in contrast to the plain 
hite duck of the Europeans. Before the native Princes were 
+t large silver trays, holding twenty-two small silver bowls, each 
ne containing a different currie, which they ate in the fashion of 
1e country, using the fingers of one hand. They do this in a 
raceful manner that I am afraid no European could duplicate. 
Ve were served our choice of Western or Indian food, and given 
nives and forks. 
Gazing about me, I noted the blown glass balls and other deco- 
ations that hung from the ceiling and the highly colored prints 
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THE CITY OF BIKANER 


on the walls depicting scenes 
in Hindu mythology. I also 
noticed dark eyes that peered 
down from behind the carved 
wooden panels that circled the 
room. The ladies of the 
household were enjoying the 
spectacle below. Here _ sat 
representatives of the new or- 
der, His Highness The Ma- 
harajah of Bikaner and The 
Rajah of Mahajan, joking and 
laughing in democratic fashion 
while across the table sat 
grey-headed and grey-bearded 
Thakur Bhopal Singhiji, sober 
faced and silent, upholding the 
dignity of the Past. These 
men know the world and its 
varied affairs, but all their 
women still live secluded and 
narrow lives, marooned in 
medieval eddies. We were 
afterwards guests at many 
state banquets, but none re- 
mains in my memory like this 
day of the Durbar at Ma- 
hajan, nor can I ever forget 
the dark eyes that peered 
down through the carved pan- 
els, eyes full of meaning, that 
told of unutterable longings, 
of their desire to leave their 
golden prison and mingle with 
the guests who dined and 
laughed below. 

We did not enter Bikaner 


A fighting, dominating, land- 


City via the alr, but came on owning class, the Rajputs are 
the special train of the Ma- immensely proud of their his- 
harajah from his shooting uae ae wate pone Neatres 

typical member ot his Class, 
Caray et Suratgarh. Huge this Rajput noble holds office 
gates swung open to receive in the service of the state. He 
the train which stopped at the wears the traditional costume. 


private station within the pal- 
ace grounds. We stepped out of our coach onto the shaded 
platform and His Highness then took my daughter Jacqueline by 


NK 


One of the most interesting cities in Rajputana, Bikaner was founded in 1488 by Rio Bikajii, a Rajput of the famous Rathor clan from whom the 
present house of Bikaner is descended. In this view part of the old wall built to defend the city from sudden desert raids may be seen. In the 
foreground are the ancient pottery works where artisans use the wheel and mould their wares just as their ancestors did thousands of years ago 

sands go. 


THE COMMANDER OF THE CAMEL CORPS 


The famous Camel Corps of Bikaner is under the command of Lieu- 

tenant Colonel Thakur Moti Singhji who is seen here in full dress 

uniform on his elaborately caparisoned camel. In addition to its 

work in the Great War the Camel Corps of Bikaner distinguished 
itself in China in 1900 and in Somaliland in 1903. 


her hand and led the way toward his palace, which was to be our 
home for many weeks. 

The city of Bikaner is one of the most interesting in India and 
it provided a fascinating contrast to the life at the Palace. There 
is an aged gateway through the city wall of Bikaner which was 
standing before Columbus discovered America. Centuries have 


passed but the present day Indian within its shadow lives much 
the same as did his progenitors when this gate was first built. 


Just outside is a resting place for men and animals, for should 
the traveler arrive at the entrance after the gate is closed for the 
night, against possible enemies from the north, it is necessary to 
wait there until sunrise, at which time the gates to the city are 
reopened. 

A drive through Bikaner City offers the visitor a striking 
panorama of Eastern life. We stop in a tiny square where 
thousands of sacred pigeons whir about, cooing and pilfering 
grain. The now familiar camel, the patient bullock and the sleepy 
buffalo plod slowly from bright sunlight into deep shadows. 
Many races and castes, Hindu and Moslem, Sikh, Jat and Jain 
intermingle in the bazaars, for here centers a far flung trade un- 
der the roofs of rich merchants who have their headquarters in 
Bikaner. Those who will be buried and those who will be burned 
stare at us as we pass. A bullock cart is trying to worm its way 
through a narrow passage, and its driver shouts in angry tones at 
the human blockade, finally getting his cart to a clear space where 
he stops. As soon as he halts, a large black billygoat walks up 
and bites a hole in a sack of grain, and then with supreme non- 
chalance commences a leisurely meal. We expect to see the man 
strike the goat with his stick after a small urchin calls his atten- 
tion to the complacent thief, but this being the land of “non- 
resistance,” the driver simply pushes the goat gently away. Then 
lifting up a dab of mud with his bare foot, he plasters it over the 
hole! When he turns his back the goat promptly bites a hole in 
another sack. 

The streets are just wide enough for our car to squeeze 
through, and we often stop while a camel or cow that blocks the 
way is pushed into somebody’s front room so we can pass. Views 
of side streets, too narrow for the car, disclose a busy life. 
Hooded women shuffle along silently; two-wheeled carts with 
passengers facing fore and back are drawn by a single horse; 
camels carry huge burdens of wood or cut stone, or even stacks 
of hay so wide that the load brushes against both sides of the 
street as they walk along. A sacred cow follows behind one of 
these animated haystacks, gathering a meal as she goes. Side 
lanes contain small stalls wherein sit the owners, cross-legged, 
waiting for customers. These are the Fifth Avenue shops of 
Bikaner City, the bazaars where everything from sweets to heavy 
hardware are on display. 

The streets of Bikaner are not only crowded with people, but 
with varied animal life as well. Sacred oxen, camels, horses, and 
buffalo abound, as do also the lean and faded looking dogs of 
India. These scrawny and always hungry beasts are to be seen 
on every hand, many of them horribly crippled, some dragging 
themselves along on two feet, because of broken backs. We, of 
course, inquire why these pitiful creatures are not put out of their 


THE CAMEL BATTERY 


The mounted battery in the Bikaner Camel Corps is the only or- 

ganization of its kind in the world. A unit consists of two camels. 

One camel carries the gun while the other carries the two men re- 

sponsible for the operation of the weapon. The guns are assembled 

with extraordinary rapidity. The men must be perfectly trained, 

for speed and efficiency are essential. In warfare against desert 
bandits the battery is especially effective. 
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WATCHING THE FLYING PRINCE TAKE OFF 


The citizens of Bikaner watched the arrival and departure of the Maharajah of Jodhpur with amazement and delight. _ His flying visit was an 
exciting event for these people who seldom have an opportunity to see an airplane. That it was piloted by one of their own Rajput nobles 
filled them with special pride. 


sery, only to be told that it is a sin to take life. Certain sects, 
> learn, go to extremes to avoid the taking of any form of life. 
1e Jains wear masks over their mouths and nostrils to prevent 
2m from breathing in microbes and insects and thus destroying 
living organism. Some of these people live in such filth that 
dy lice are common, but they will not kill them. Should a louse 
ly in one place on their body so long that it sets up a painful 
‘itation, the human host will gently remove it and place it on 
fresh spot. 
The dogs suggest a supposedly authentic story in recent Indian 
story. It seems that there was a Maharajah who became con- 
iced that it was necessary to kill all the stray dogs in his capi- 
| city. Inasmuch as dogs were proving dangerous to his sub- 
‘ts, because they carried disease and were often afflicted with 
bies, he issued an order that on a certain day all dogs would 
collected and destroyed. Loud protests arose on all sides, and 
lelegation of citizens called on His Highness and petitioned him 
abstain from such soulless slaughter. After some deep 
ought, he made a bargain worthy of King Solomon himself. 
is petitioners applauded the new order which required that all 
e dogs in the city be delivered to a central point, where the 
aharajah had two large enclosures waiting. The male dogs 
sre placed in one pound, and the females in another. His tender 
arted subjects then provided the food for the imprisoned ani- 
als, all of which, in due course of time, died of old age or 
se€ase. 
Toward evening we come to the Temple of Lakshmi Nara- 
nji, which stands just within the city wall, and from whose 
»~ps we can look far out over the Marwar Desert. As the light 
om the sinking sun dims over this temple on the fringe of the 
sert, the clangor from the bells that had awakened the gods 
the morning, rolls on to the distant hills of Afghanistan. The 
ciferous cries of the sacred pea fowls mingle with the pealing 
nple bells while the priests put their many gods to sleep and 
» remain as silent as the soldiers of the Maharajah, who stand 
rid until the last bell has tolled. 
Each year on January the first is held the New Year’s Re- 
2w of the Bikaner State Army, in picturesque full dress. The 
»rld contains many armies, but none like that of Bikaner, for its 
r-famed camel corps makes it unique. During the Great War 
ese troops first went to Egypt and there proved themselves so 


efficient that their numbers were increased to twelve hundred 
and they were transferred to Palestine. It is easy to understand 
how valuable they would be in a desert country both as patrols 
and as mobile troops to be dispatched against small bodies of the 
enemy in skirmish work. 

The review was scheduled to start at four-thirty, but the first 
bugle was not sounded until almost five. While waiting, ] made 


A MASTER MUSICIAN 


Though the Rajputs have been first and foremost a warlike clan, 

they have also been great patrons of the arts. At their palaces the 

finest musicians in India are welcomed. This player is a master of 
the sarangi, one of the most difficult native instruments. 


THE FLYING PRINCE 
The Maharajah of Jodhpur is one of the first of the Rajput princes 
to learn to pilot an airplane. He is seen here after his arrival at 
Bikaner. “The Maharajah of Bikaner in civilian clothes welcomes 
him. 


some inquiries as to the num- 
ber of camels in the state. I 
was aware that these animals 
predominated here, but when 
the first man I questioned said 
that there were “at least two 
hundred fifty thousand camels 
in the state,’ I felt that he had 
slightly exaggerated the facts, 
so I asked once more and was 
told that there was “not a 
camel over twenty-five thou- 
sand!’ Later I was assured on 
more reliable authority that the 
camel population of Bikaner 
was one hundred twenty-five 
thousand! 


The band struck up the na- 
tional anthem and amid cheers 
His Highness The Maharajah 
and the two Princes, with their 
collective staffs, rode out to re- 
view the army. Sitting astride 
a marvelous horse, in the 
shadow of his own flag, the 
Maharajah presented a picture 
befitting our conception of a 
great king. 

The splendor of the reviewing group contrasted strongly with 
the dry earth beneath and with the wide expanse of dusty parade 
ground between them and the’ waiting army. Facing them across 
this barren space, stood the Camel Corps, four hundred and sixty- 
five strong, under the command of Lieut. Col. Thakur Moti 
Singhji; three squadrons of cavalry under Major Rajvi Sohn 
Singhji; four companies of infantry under Lieut. Col. Thakur 
Balu Singh and the battery under Major Jai Du Singh. At the 
end of the line was the motor machine gun section, consisting of 
seven American made trucks. A military band and one of Scotch 
pipes and drums stood ready to supply the music. 

Major General Thakur Hari Singhji, the army’s command- 
ing officer, looked very proud indeed as His Highness and staff 
moved forward to make the inspection. Ten cannons boomed 
and then followed the feu-de-joie, or “fire of joy,’ which is a 
sound unlike anything else produced by rifles,—another ten can- 
nons and again the fire of joy, followed by eleven cannons, Af- 
ter each firing of the rifles the band played a few bars from 
“God Save the King”. So many things happened in an hour and 


fer homage and tribute. 
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HOMAGE TO THEIR SOVEREIGN 


In a special ceremony the subjects of the Maharajah of Bikaner of- 

A Thakkur has bowed his way to the 

Maharajah and placed a silver coin in his hands. A few words are 

said and then the coin is passed to the Maharajah’s private secretary 

who is seen here receiving the token. . Poor subjects offer sweet- 
meats and melons to prove their allegiance. 


a quarter that it is difficult to remember them all. I can never’ 
forget, however, the general impression of the review; the ma- 
jestic picture of the army advancing to the middle of the field; 9 
the three cheers for the King Emperor; the march past the re- @ 
viewing stand, with the commands of “eyes right! eyes front!” 
Nor can I ever forget the Scotch band swinging down the field 
with kilted Indians playing bag pipes, the drum major swinging © 
his baton fiercely as if he were marching directly into battle. 

The most impressive part of the review was the famous Camel 
Corp. This fighting unit has had a remarkable career. It dis- 
tinguished itself in China in 1900 under the command of the 
Maharajah; it served in Somaliland in 1903; it fought in Egypt 
and Palestine during the Great War. 

When the last rifle fire shattered the quiet of the evening air, 
a large pack of Imperial sand grouse that happened to be shift- 
ing over the parade ground from one spot to another, plunged 
earthward and then swooped and zig-zagged according to their 
habit, thinking probably that they had flown over a line of shoot- 
ing blinds. The Senior Prince also noticed their maneuvers and 
couldn’t resist glancing toward me and nodding in the direction 
of the birds, as much as to say, “If I only had my gun, what a 
nice shot that would be!” 

Immediately after the last soldier had passed the reviewing 
stand, His Highness rode over to inquire if we were satisfied with 
the show. I answered that it had been one of the most impressive 
military reviews that I had ever seen. I doubt if any army is 
at once so picturesque and so colorful as the Bikaner State Army 
in full dress. 

A few days after the New 
Year’s review of the army, an 
orderly from Lallgarh Palace 
came to tell us that his High- 
ness of Jodhpur was flying to 
Bikaner to pay an official visit, 
and suggested that it would be 
nice if we went to greet this po- 
tentate. We agreed that it was 
a privilege to be placed on the 
reception committee which was 
to welcome “The Flying 
Prince” upon this historical oc- 
casion, the first time in history 
that one Indian Ruler was to 
pay an official visit to another 
via the air. 

“The Flying Prince” is one 
of the most interesting figures 
in modern India. He was born 
on July 8th, 1903, and suc- 
ceeded to the throne on Octo- 
ber 3rd, 1918, after the death 
of his elder brother. He was 
invested with full ruling 
powers on January 27th, 1923, 
his elevation to the Gadi plac- 


(Continued on. page 40) 


LALLGARH PALACE 


The palace of the Maharajah of Bikaner is a huge structure of Indo- 
Saracenic architecture standing near the edge of the Indian Desert. 
It was begun in 1897 and first occupied in 1901. 


A RAIN FESTIVAL IN THE BALKANS 


Fighting Drought with Ritual 


By SroyaN CHurisTOWwE 


where the humps of the mountains touched the sky to form 

the horizon. They hoped to see clouds. At twilight these 
same folk watched the sun incline behind the wooded peaks in 
he west at the lower end of the valley. They hoped that on the 
norrow this great source of life would not return at the upper 
snd of the valley to resume sucking what life was left in it. But 
norning after morning the sun came out from behind those peaks 
in the east and throughout the day seared the life out of every 
srowing thing. 

The small river which coiled through the fertile basin and 
watered meadows and cornfields was almost dry, as if some in- 
visible, insatiable dragon were sucking its waters at the source, 
where the oblong mountains which flanked the valley came to- 
gether. The stones and rocks in the river-bed, once submerged 


ee morning the people of the valley scanned the places 


Ewing ‘Galloway 


BOUND FOR THE FIELDS 


Even on a sultry summer day the Rumanians of the rural dis- 
tricts cling to their fur jackets trimmed on the outside with strips of 
leather in different colors. This peasant and his son are riding 
in one of the primitive ox carts still in use in many parts of the 
I Balkans. 


by the rushing current, now glittered like the skulls and bones 
of prehistoric animals excavated by the sun. The flour mills on 
the banks, whose stones but lately twirled magically, chattering 
and spilling waves of white flour from their stony lips, were 
dumb. 

“We've sinned, God’s punishing us,” said an old man to a 
group of fellow villagers seated dejectedly on the wooden bench- 
es in front of the church. Old, patriarchal men these were; they 
had wooed the earth throughout their lives and had learned its 
moods and wants. Past droughts they remembered, when this 
same earth, even as now, was parched arid and they had to haul 
grain from the city to sustain life through the winter. And they 
had reason to be worried now. Their crops, upon which their own 
and their families’ lives depended, were dying under the relentless 
sun. The cornfields and the wheatfields presented the saddest 
sights. In their heroic struggle for survival, the wheatstalks, be- 
fore reaching normal height, made an abortive attempt at earing. 
Grieving, they now stood up light and sterile, like tall blades of 
grass, their slender stems thirsting for rain to revive in them that 
mysterious power with which growing things are charged. 

The whole of nature thirsted for rain. The valley changed its 
coloring as if some moody artist possessed by an insane passion 
for dull, lifeless tones, was passing a giant brush over it and con- 
verting its once joyous, animated verdure into a gray-brown, dead 
landscape. The invisible monster that drained the river also in- 
haled the life-breath of every plant in the valley. Nature was 
dying a slow death before it had had a chance to live. 

“Yea, we've sinned. God’s punishing us!” repeated the old 
man gravely, shaking his head ominously. 

“Some woman’s hidden a bastard in a bush and it won’t rain 
till it’s found and buried in the earth!” said another elder. 

“That, or someone’s stolen olive oil from the church,” said still 
another. 

“There'll be no rain till we right the wrong.” 

“Our valley is burning like a barn and we in it like mice.” 

“There’s yet hope! The rye higher up in the hills and some of 
the corn and wheat may be saved. If only it would rain!” 

“The grapes, too, they have not dried up.” 

“Our poor animals look so shaggy and haggard.” 

At this point Demetri, the kindly old sexton who once had 
aspirations to be ordained a priest, came out of the church where 
he was refilling the image-lamps with olive oil and was smelling 
of the odor of it. 

“T’ve told you a dozen times,’ said Demetri, emphatically, 
“there'll be no rain till we make a Doodool. We should call a 
meeting right now. You should let me ring the bell.” 

“TDoodools make no rain, Demetri,” interjected a younger man. 

‘Demetri is right, we must have a rain festival!’ spoke several 
elders simultaneously. 

“Yes, let’s call a meeting.” 

“Let Demetri ring the bell!” 

Demetri nodded his head and began the ascent to the cupola. 
Soon the clear voice of the wonderful bell spilled over the 
drought-ridden valley, summoning the folk to the rallying place 
before the church. From the strokes folk could tell the bell 
sound was a call to a meeting and most of them were certain 
that it was about the drought. And they all felt better that at 
last something was going to be done about it, instead of just 
watching the sky and the horizons. So they hobbled by many 
paths toward the plaza in the middle of the village. Old men 
leaning on crooked walking sticks, women with befloured head- 
kerchiefs and dough-bespattered arms and aprons, and youngsters 
roused by the sound of the bell, also came. 
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GLEANINGS 


in the Balkan countries the frugal peasants never permit anything to go to waste. 
: i the poor peasants 
gleanings which they carry home to beat out the precious grains from the studded ears. 


After the rich farmer has 


reaped his wheatfield 


_ All turned their faces toward the priest, who was among the 
first to come and who had already consulted with Demetri and 
the other elders. 

“Good folk,” the priest addressed his flock in his fine pleasant 
voice, “we are all children of God and Earth. They will not for- 
sake us. We will have a Doodool and God will give us rain. 
The Earth will give us food!” 

“It’s too late for a Doodool,. the crops are dead!” some shouted. 

“It’s not too late! Some of the corn can be salvaged!” others 
argued, 

“And some of the wheat, too, may be saved, and the rye and 
the grapes.” ; 

After much discussion it was decided to hold the festival. 

The Doodool festival took place the following day. But before 
proceeding with a description of it as it was staged in this Mace- 
donian village which is the scene of our story, we should like to 
interpose here a few details concerning rain festivals in other 
parts of the Balkans, where the ritual is often resorted to to bring 
relief from long, severe droughts. In nearly every case the princi- 
pal character in the festival is a girl, preferably an orphan, who is 
stripped naked and then covered with weeds, herbs and other 
green plants. She is the Doodool, and it is from her role that 
the festival takes its name. The name I have chosen is the one 
most commonly used in Bulgaria and Macedonia. Another name 
pretty widely used in these countries is Doodoolayka. The Dal- 
matians call the girl and the festival Doodoolay, the Serbians 
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Dodola. Among the Greeks in Thessaly and 


large flocks call her Pirpurina. This last name 
suggests a connection with Perun, the Slavic god 


the thunder god. 


the different districts but they all are im- 
plorations for rain. One sung in Serbia is a 
follows: 

“We go through the village; 

The clouds go in the sky; 

We go faster, 

Faster go the clouds; 

They have overtaken us, 

And wetted the corn and the vine.” 


This one is sung by the Greeks of Thessaly and 
adjoining districts: 

“Perperia all fresh bedewed, 

Freshen all the neighborhood ; 

By the woods, on the highway, 

As thou goest, to God now pray: 

O my God, upon the plain, 

Send thou us a still, small rain; 

That the fields may fruitful be, 

And vines in blossom we may see; 
That the grain be full and sound 
And wealthy grow the folks around.” 

And now to return to our own story. On the 
following morning youngsters hunted for frogs, 
turtles and rain-lizards at places where the river 
made ponds. Some of these animals they hung 
heads down from the door-sills at the houses so 
that, needing water to live in, they might invoke 
the heavens to send down torrents of rain. 

In the afternoon the village folk assembled at 
the church plaza. A motley mass of men and 
women, girls and boys, all arrayed in holiday 
costumes, they clustered about the Doodool, the 
seventeen-year-old orphan girl chosen for the 
part. From the neck down the girl’s plump body 
was embowered in burdock, yellow-dock, plan- 
tain leaf and other coarse vegetation that grows 
in courtyards, on hedges and in other shady 
places. A number of water-frogs, two green- 
shelled water-turtles and several rain-lizards 
hung heads down from the weeds and leaves that 
skirted the Doodool. With her glistening black 
hair sleeked back and her big green eyes staring widely as if they 
were lidless, she looked like some strange sea animal with a 
human head but with a clump of vegetation for a body. And 
with the people clustering around her curiously, as if she were 
not one of them but had actually been brought out from the 
bottom of some deep river or the ocean, the Doodool did look like 
an aquatic animal out of its element and needing water to live in. 

While the people were regarding the Doodool the priest 
emerged from the church. His vestments of gold and the silver 
cross at his breast glared in the sun. His head was bare and the 
long single braid of hair which he generally tied into a knot and 
tucked beneath his black hat hung at his back like a Chinaman’s. 
With his left hand the priest shook /a censer which exhaled 
cloudlets of blue fumes that floated in the air and filled it with the 
odor of incense. The villagers bowed before the jingling censer 
as if it were a sword with which the churchman was cleaving his 
way to where the Doodool stood waiting. By the priest’s side 
paced a ten-year-old page boy carrying in one hand a small ket- 
tle filled with holy water and in the other a bunch of hyssop tied 
with a green cord. Trailing them, several men held aloft wooden 
poles surmounted with metallic crosses or with round brass plates 
on which stood in relief the bearded images of saints. Other 
men bore faded icons garlanded with hyssop, geranium and oak 
twigs. 

Ks the priest and the bearers of the church standards advanced, 
women, with hands crossed like daggers in their woolen sashes, 


Ewing Galloway 


gather the 


Epirus she is known as Perperia, while the Wali’ 
lachian shepherds who inhabit all parts of they 
Balkan peninsula and who often stage the ritual! 
to promote the growth of the grass for their) 


donia, which is supposed to be the residence of 
The ditties which are in-) 
toned by the folk during the ceremonies vary in 


anes kek nA ONL METAS FADE 


planeta? 


the bouquet of hyssop. This he dipped in the 
_copper kettle containing the holy water. 


‘made low obeisances. Men, their faces cracked 


and fissured from worry and labor like the face 
of the earth from the drought, made the sign 
of the cross and mumbled litanies. 

Stopping before the Doodool, the priest also 
made the sign of the cross, three times. Then 
with two beneficent fingers of his right hand he 
cleaved the sunny ait and took from the page boy 


With 
the soaked flowers he smacked the Doodool on 
the forehead, wetting her sleek hair and her face. 
He then sprinkled the frogs and the turtles and 
lizards. They squirmed and opened their jaws. 

With the Doodool at one side, the page boy at 
the other, and the icon- and cross-bearers and all 
other folk behind, the priest marched to a place 
in the river where the surviving current that 
trickled amidst the stones had been intercepted 
by a barrage to form a pond big enough to wade 
in. Into this pond walked the priest and the 
Doodool, the water submerging the latter to the 
waist but rising barely above the knees of the 
former. Again the priest drenched the hyssop in 
the holy water and smacked the Doodool on the 
forehead. Soaking the bouquet, he shook it at 
the supliant folk who stood like a fence around 
the pool, showering them with the holy water. 

Then the priest emptied the copper kettle in 
the pool, into which the icon-bearers dipped the 
images and stirred the water. All the folk now 
waded into the pond, splashing themselves and 
the Doodool with the hallowed water of the pond. 
And as they did so they sang: 

That it may rain! 
That the crops may grow! 


eagerness. 


Women filled earthen jugs with the “rain water” ; 
youngsters wetted their hair with it; old men, too, 
lowered their white heads in it. All had but one 
thought: that it may rain! 

Still intoning the rain song, the procession re- 
turned to the plaza. The priest and icon- and 
cross-bearers re-entered the church. All other 
folk, bunched around the Doodool, continued the 
supplicating chant: 

That the wheat may grow; 

That the corn may grow; 

Oh Lord, make rain! 
The voices rose high, wailing, trilling, that God 
in the sky might hear. The jugs which the 
women had filled at the hallowed pool they spilled 
over the Doodool. Pitchers of red wine were 
emptied by the men over the green weeds and 
leaves that enrobed the Doodool and upon the 
dangling turtles and squirming frogs and lizards. 

As if prompted by the beseeching voices, the 
green-embowered Doodool began to shake. Her 
head with its large staring eyes jerked mechanic- 
ally ; her arms, which, invested as they were with 
the green leaves looked like the boughs of trees, 
trembled; her shoulders, hips and torso, her 
whole bush-like trunk, swayed and rustled as if 
stirred by a breeze. And water dripped from her 
onto the thirsting earth. 

The bodies of men, women and girls and boys, 
which hovered about the Doodool, joined in its movements. Arms 
tossed up, torsos twisted, limbs swung, the whole motley mass 
throbbed and shimmered in the sun, emitting the self-same me- 
lodious plaints, which rose high, wailing, quavering. The colorful 
assemblage twirled and eddied around the Doodool like a swarm 
of bees around its queen. Then hand clasped hand, linking body 
to body in a varicolored snake-like human chain of which the 
Doodool was the head. The. human bodies composing this chain 
hopped and jerked like satyrs ; the heads tossed; booted feet came 
down in dull, rhythmic thuds upon the beaten earth. The frogs 
and lizards squirmed and dangled with the weeds; the pendant 


villages is menaced. 


HARVEST TIME 


In the rural sections of the Balkans a good harvest is anticipated with the greatest 
When drought or hail threatens the fields, the welfare of hundreds of 
If crops fail there is nothing to support life. 


AUTUMN CONQUEST 


Publishers Photo Service 


These farmers of a small Moravian village are setting out for work in the fields 
with their scythes slung over their shoulders. 3 : 
spirit of the harvest festival brings happiness to the countryside. 


The crops have been good and the 


turtles stretched out their ugly heads and stared with their lidless 
eyes. The whole coiling, wabbling human chain, as if clanged by 
some invisible hand, emitted those same beseeching sounds, which 
rose high, reaching to the sky, to God! 

That the grapes may grow; 

Oh Lord, make rain! 

That night hopeful eyes studied the sky for portentous signs. 
On the following morning those same eyes surveyed the horizons 
as they had done many times before. Again the sun ascended the 
hills and flooded the valley with its golden light. Throughout that 

(Continued on page 41) 
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The tea houses of Central Asia are as popular as the cafés of France. 
gossiping and discussing politics. 


Sipping endless cups of green tea, the natives spend hours singing, 


HAZARDOUS SPORT IN TAJIKISTAN 


The Dare-Devil Horsemen of Central Asia 


By Louis Lozowick 
With illustrations by the author 


E ARRIVED at Boldjuan after perilous climbing over 
mountain passes where we left our fate to heaven and the 
intelligence of the horses. Tremendous mountains ex- 

tended on all sides in endless succession, rocky, snow-clad, sepa- 
rated by precipitous gorges. Leaning forward on our horses we 
followed the steep crumbling pathway waiting anxiously to reach 
our destination. Finally as we slowly descended a mountain path 
the surroundings began to change. 

Boldjuan, a Central Asiatic townlet of the youngest Soviet Re- 
public of Tajikistan, on the border of China, India, Afghanistan, 
came into view amidst fertile fields and beautiful orchards. 
Clusters of flat-topped gray houses were scattered along the foot 
of the mountain and the banks of the river Kyzyl-Soo. A few 
Soviet structures such as administration building and a coopera- 
tive'store stood out conspicuously amid the native houses. Hav- 


ing found a lodging for the night we had supper to the accompani- 
ment of native music and then slept the sleep of the physically 
exhausted. 

Next day was market day. In the early morning, natives from 
neighboring kishlaks, or villages, came streaming down the moun- 
tainsides, some on camels bringing goods to the market but most 
of them on little ambling ishaks, or donkeys, carrying two or even 
three persons on their backs. Here and there an ishak was 
carrying a load of hay, wood and other products so large that its 
head alone was visible. Some natives brought to the market a 
species of sheep peculiar to the mountains with large fatty hind- 
quarters shaking like jello. In the hot bright sun the market pre- 
sented a scene almost operatic in the extreme variegation of its 
color. The men wore either colored turbans or bright skull caps, 
and robes of every color in the spectrum. Some women were 
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Early in the morning natives from neighboring farms and villages come streaming down the mountainsides on camels loaded with goods 
for the market place. 


heavily veiled according to the old Islamic custom, their faces, 
hands and feet completely covered by the gray or black paranjas. 
In contrast to these somber ghosts were the women who had ac- 
cepted the Soviet reforms.’ As a rule they were members of the 
younger generations and they wore robes and trousers of the 
most brilliant hues and skull caps over their long, plaited hair. 
On the ground many local products were displayed for sale: 
green powdered chewing tobacco in containers made from a 
woody vegetable, wooden combs, L shaped spoons, rouge, dyes, 
fruit, melons, water jugs, silks, 
kerchiefs, caps, daggers and 
many other things. A few 
European goods such as safety 
pins and pencils had found 
their way here from Soviet fac- 
tories. Barbers seated on the 
ground Turkish fashion were 
clipping beards and_ shaving 
heads of clients similarly seat- 
ed. Smiths, potters and shoe- 
makers were busy attending to 
out-of-town trade. A water 
carrier moved about with a goat 
skin on his back full of spring 
water for sale. Some natives 
were selling sackfuls of .con- 
gealed snow brought down 
from the mountaintops, others 
were offering chunks of salt 
gotten direct from the rock. 
Crowds were moving in all di- 
rections bargaining, shouting, 
gesticulating. Here and there 
was a Red tchai-khana, or tea 
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The easy-going native donkeys are accustomed to carrying two or 
even three passengers on their backs. 


house, decorated with portraits of Lenin and Stalin and with 
posters in the native language proclaiming the importance of col- 
lectivization, education and hygiene. These tea houses are as 
popular and well attended throughout Central Asia as cafés are 
in France and frequently serve the same purposes. The natives 
sip innumerable bowls of hot green tea while they gossip and 
discuss politics. 

When the shopping and bargaining were done the tea houses be- 
gan to fill and crowds gathered in groups everywhere in expecta- 
tion of the most exciting event 
of the day, the most popular 
local game of buzkashak, or 
goat-ripping. This brutal game 
has been forbidden by the Sovi- 
et Government, because of its 
danger to the lives of men and 
animals and because it inter- 
feres with the people’s regular 
occupations. It’s impossible to 
keep them on the job when the 
game is played in their neigh- 
borhood. Nevertheless, in spite. 
of the/ban, local authorities in 
the more isolated centers oc- 
casionally permit the sport as a 
concession to one of the old 
customs which is not particu- 
larly dangerous to the new 
social order. 

A procession led by four mu- 
sicians playing on two drums 
and two flute-like instruments 
marched through the village 
and the market calling every- 
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body to the game and leading the way to a spot under a large 
Asiatic plane tree where the. contest was to start. The crowd 
gathered and people seated themselves on the ground, on roofs 
and fences, on donkeys’ backs and in nearby trees. We sat on 
blankets and rugs in the shadow of the plane tree (the heat was in 
the neighborhood of 130°) near the judges of the contest. A live 
goat was beheaded and the blood was dried. At a sign from one 
of the judges the game started. 

A horseman picked up the goat’s body by one of its hind legs 
and dashed off at lightning speed with perhaps fifty others after 
him. The purpose of the game was to take the goat away from 
the first horseman, to carry it through the rank of the other 
riders and to throw it on the ground at a given spot in front of 
the judges. During the game the goat changes hands many times. 
The field. of play was the plain at the foot of the moun- 
tain and several roads on the mountain slopes. The roads 
were so narrow and steep that it looked as though the 
contestants would fall any moment never to rise again. 
Every new horseman who got hold of the goat fastened it to his 
spurs or saddle in such a manner that it was difficult to take it 
from him without pulling him off his horse. Howling, screeching 
and hooting in the most barbarous manner, the horsemen flew 
after the man who held the goat, whipping their horses without 
mercy. When the pursued horseman was cornered a battle royal 
ensued. Blows fell in every direction. The unearthly din of the 
players and audience rose to heaven together with clouds of dust. 
And in the indescribable scuffle accidents began to happen. Broken 
teeth and bleeding noses are quite common. Broken ribs are not 
unusual. Even cases of death are known. Those who were 
knocked out went to the stream to wash and nurse their wounds 
while the rest kept on as if nothing happened. 

The natives are splendid horsemen used to riding from child- 
hood. Boys are placed on horseback almost before they can walk. 
The horses are small but tough, enduring and used to mountain 
climbing. The strength of the horse and the agility and strategy 
of the rider are determining factors in the game. The skill of the 


Buzkashak, or goat-ripping, is a swift and strenuous sport. 


To elude all other players and carry the goat’s 


contestants is extraordinary. Galloping in full pursuit a con- 
testant will often cling to his horse’s mane, balance himself in one 
stirrup and reach forward perilously toward the coveted goat in 
the hands of another speeding horseman several yards ahead of 
him. A champion must be an expert in all the tactics of buz- 
kashak. He must know all the tricks of horsemanship; he must 
be able to make headway through groups of riders all fighting to 
pull the goat away from him; and he must occasionally be able to 
put a rival horseman out of commission by riding him down. 
Sometimes a horseman who had eluded his pursuers in a race 
over mountain and plain was met by a small detachment of men 
in wait for him as he sped toward the judges’ stand. If he was 
skilful he could outwit them by making a reckless rush at the 
mass of horses and forcing his way through or by making a sud- 
den series of zigzags which would confuse the others and give him 
a chance to reach the judges’ stand and drop the goat at the desig- 
nated spot. After one of these spectacular maneuvers the 
audience roared its approval with an enthusiasm unequalled by 
any baseball crowd. When the victor had been given the prize 
of a silk coat or a pair of boots, the game was started again. 
Goat-ripping has evolved through various stages and is un- 
doubtedly a survival from pagan antiquity when the goat was a 
common zoomorphic symbol in mythology, culture and religion. 
One will recall at once the “scape goat” (seir l’Azazel) of the 
ancient Hebrews and the “goat song” (tragoedia) of the Greeks 
as well as numerous other instances of tragolotry described in 
“The Golden Bough.” Buzkashak is a true test of endurance. 
Some riders leave because of injuries to themselves or their 
horses; some get tired out and only the toughest hold out to the 
end. Sometimes the game continues for hours until the goat is 
ripped open and almost torn to pieces by constant pulling. 
Finally by common agreement or the ruling of the judges the game 
comes to an end. Whatever is left of the goat goes to the last 
winner who takes it home with him where it is washed, dressed 
and prepared for a feast to which the neighbors are invited. 
(Continued on page 38) 


body to the goal requires courage, 


strength and magnificent horsemanship. 
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WITH THE GYPSIES IN TRANSYLVANIA 


A Guest of a Gypsy Chief—Life in a Nomad Eneampment— The Law of the 


Romany : 


By WALTER STARKIE 


Professor Walter Starkie might be described ax a modern George Borrow, 
A close student of the language, folklore and folk musie of the Romany, 
he has wandered through Hungary and Rumania living the vagabond life 


of a gypsy minstrel who had to rely on his fiddle for a livelihood 


In the 


following article he tells of his adventures at a gypsy encampment near 


the Carpathian Mowitains in Transylvania, 


ce PLAGUE on my aceursed feet,” | thought as I limped 
along the road on a broiling day feeling that every step 
I took led me nearer to the infernal regions. I wished 
I had never left the comparative comfort of Vagaras with its 
taverns for this desert. My feet pained me, for my heavy boots 
caused blisters to spring up on my big toe, Now I know the 


reason why gypsies bury a good pair of boots with a corpse, 


DAUGHTER OF THE TRIBE Se Bip 
The gypsy girl is impudent, boisterous and full of animal spirits, 
Her black hair is tousled and rebellious; her skin is olive and her 
mischievous eyes have the glint of opals, Age comes quickly, 
however, and by the time she is twenty-eight the hardships of the 
wandering life have tanned her skin like leather and transformed 
her into one of the drab mothers of the #Ypsy encampment, 


Kenrrortar Novy 


They know that the dead must wander many a weary mile over 
burning plains as I am doing now and well-fitting boots are neces- 
sary, Shoes are objects of veneration to the wandering folk 
because 80 much depends upon them, Any man who intends to 
set out on a long tramping tour should spend more money on his 
boots than on all the rest of his kit. J had set out from lta 
with boots borrowed from a peasant at home and J was now suf- 
fering for my negligence for the boots had never fitted me com- 
pletely and the blisters had come. 

When we read fairy stories which were inspired by gypsy 
wanderers we find a great many deseriptions of magic shoes which 
carry men over hill and over file It was the gypsies, I am sure, 
who invented the seyen-leagued boots to give themselves courage 
on a tedious journey, Shoes are a symbol of fertility and the 
good things of this life, as any gypsy will tell us, When J was at 
Huedin a gypsy woman told me that the girls used to throw their 
shoes up on the branches of a tree to find out if they were to get 
married, If the shoe stuck in the branches, then the girl would 
find a mate within the year. léveryone knows the old nursery 
rhyme of the woman who lived inthe shoe, but few realize its 
significance, 

“There was an old woman who lived in a shoe; 

She had so many children she did not know what to do,” 

The shoe is here the symbol of fertility, for it was the shoe 
which the friends of the old woman threw after her when she 
set out a8 a bride from her father’s house, Such were my thoughts 
as | limped through the burning plain, 

At this broiling period of the day there was not a soul about 
and [| had visions of siestas in cool farmhouses, At last I came 
to a small wood where I discovered a peasant resting in the 
shade, He was a fine, strapping young fellow about six feet 
three inches in height and as muscular as a prize-fighter, J 
found it difficult to understand his dialeet, but we became friends 
and tramped on together and he told me many aneedotes of 
the life in the country parts of Transylvania, THe was born in the 
village of Poplaka, near Sibiu, and had spent many years in the 
Carpathians, and he gave me a glowing deseription of the shep- 
herd’s life in the summer-time up on the heights, The shepherds 
live up there in huts made of loose stones and are able to control 
by their voices hundreds of sheep under their eare, In the 
mountain passes the traveler may hear in the distance the strange 
calls of those shepherds whieh sound Iike the note of a bird, 
Lower down in the valleys the peasant told me there were huts 
where women from the villages stay in the summer for the 
purpose of cheese-making, Crowds of these women live there 
far away from their menfolk who are with their flocks, and 
if one may believe the stories he told me, those women behave 
like the wild Bacehanalian women of ‘Thrace, “A man who falls 
into the hands of those wenches,” said he, ‘will soon die of ex 
haustion; they'll kill him with kindness and there is no father 
or husband near by to wield the lash,” 

Marther along the road we came across a small, pathetic man 
dressed in a leather coat studded with brass ornaments who was 


Tibor Hegyet 


IN COSTUMK 


There are two types of gypsies in Rumania; those who are the real wanderers and those who camp in squalid settlements ov the fringes of the 


cities, 


rom these settlements of sedentary gypsies come most of the flower sellers, musicians, dancers, singers and fortune tellers who are a 


colorful part of Rumanian city life, The girls with their masses of black hair, their dark eyes and colorful costumes occasionally possess striking 
exotic beauty, 


toiling along the road, dragging after him by a rope a big: black 
bear. ‘The bear was even more pathetic-looking than his master 
and he jogged along painfully, kicking up a cloud of dust as he 
went, My peasant friend was overjoyed to see the bear-tamer 
and he said to me; “We must talk to that gypsy and persuade 
him to make the bear dance for us.” So saying he ran up to 
the little man and slapped him on the back and offered him a 
drink from a flask he wore round his shoulders, The gypsy 
shouted with delight when he saw the flask and he tried to em 
brace the peasant, 

We then retired to the side of the road and the gypsy be 
gan to show off his bear, Virst of all he took out of his 
pocket a small flute and played a dance, but the dusty animal 
did not pay much attention to him beyond giving a low grunt, 
Then the gypsy began to shout excitedly at it and kick his legs 
about, The bear then slowly rose up on its hind paws and 
started to dance heavily in time to the dance tune played by the 
gypsy. The bear’s dance was not gay, but sad and lumbering, 
as though he wished to say: “Why does this stupid gypsy male 


me do all these antics on this hot day’ It is bad enough to toil 
along these dusty roads in the sun without a drop of water 
without having to play the fool for a couple of mangy-looking 
strangers.” ‘The whole attitude of the gypsy towards the bear 
was one of supreme contempt: he looked on the animal as the 
essence of buffoonery and he did not spare him a kick or an 
insult, His attitude towards the bear, in fact, reminded me of 
the way in which the peasant treats the gypsy, Both are the 
clowns of the Roumanian countryside aud their task is to pro- 
voke witty sallies in others, 

The gypsy then gave me a description of the hunting and 
training of the bears, When the bear is caught the gypsy heats 
an iron tray and when it is very hot he sets the bear upon it and 
takes up his fiddle or flute, The bear feels the burning pain 
and hops up and down on the tray, but meanwhile the gypsy 
stands in front of him and plays the insistent rhythm of the 
danee, and gradually the bear becomes hypnotized and begins 
to adapt his movements to the gypsy’s playing, After many ex- 
periences of the heated tray the bear begins to associate the 
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Tibor Hegyet 


IN HIGH SPIRITS 


The youngsters who swarm around the gypsy encampments are 
astonishingly quick witted and independent. They have to be 
if they are to survive. At an early age they must do a good 
share of the work around the camp, and they soon become amaz- 


ingly skilful smiths and woodcarvers. 
tune on the fiddle or flute with his hopping and as soon as the 


gypsy starts to play before him he hops in time and it is 
no longer necessary to heat the tray. The gypsy said that the 
profession of bear-tamer was no longer a profitable one in the 
towns of Transylvania, for the people now preferred cinemas to 
‘ircuses. He was now on his way to Bucharest, where he hoped 
to be able to join a roving circus. I thought of him ranging 
over the heights of the Carpathians carrying off the sheep and 
mauling the shepherds’ dogs without anyone to challenge his su- 
But the peasant told me that it is difficult to find bears, 
for they avoid man, and with reason too, for so many hunters 
pursue them that there is a danger that the supply will soon be 
<hausted. 

The little gypsy bear-tamer had the most vivid imagination 
of any gypsy I had ever met and he gave me a terrifying pic- 
ture of the Carpathians. In his wanderings he would collect 
every conceivable kind of charm, such as eagles’ feathers, bears’ 
teeth and paws, which he would sell to the credulous peasantry. 
For every fever he had an antidote, consisting of some stone, 
plant or animal brew, and I am convinced that he made more 
money in the villages by his quack cures than by his performing 
bear. When I spoke to him about Sibiu he told me that there 
was a magic lake hidden high up in the Carpathians above the 
city. The lake, he said, was dark and sinister in its solitude, 
because in its depths lurks a dragon, or Ismeju, and upon its 
back the Devil and his assistants ride when they are preparing 
thunderbolts to hurl at the city of Sibiu in the plain. Near the 
lake the Devil holds a school in the rocks, where wizardry and 
witchcraft is taught to a small band of scholars. “All you have 


premacy. 
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got to do if you want to join that school,” said the gypsy, “is 
to wander off by yourself and climb up to the mountain lake 
and you will be sure to meet the Devil himself. He will take 
you to his school if it is not already full, for there are only ten 
students there. When the ten finish their study the Devil sends 
them back to their homes to spread their art among the people, 
but he retains the tenth student to be his assistant. And may 
God preserve you from being the tenth, for then you would 
never be seen again by mortal eyes. The Devil would keep 
you with him in the depths of the lake, or else he would ride 
with you on the Ismeju through the clouds with the storm 
Many of us gypsies have been to that school, but. we were too 
clever to be caught by the Devil, for we filled our pockets with 
salt, which the Devil hates, and we never forgot to make the 
sign of the Cross.” 

As the gypsy was talking I could see that the peasant did not 
like his conversation, for there was too much witchcraft about 
it and in Roumania the folk in the country, however religious 
they may be, do not despise the gypsy shaman or wizard. When 
the little fellow had finished, he spoke to him curtly and said 
that we had to leave him as we were in a hurry to get on our 
way. The gypsy then began to whine and asked him if he would 
not buy one of his charms to bring good luck. The peasant, to 
my surprise, pulled out some lei and gave him in return a bear’s 
tooth. “Now begone, you lousy gypsy, and let us continue our 


journey in peace: we want no more of your charms and tricks.” 
The gypsy without saying a word, walked off, pulling his big 
black bear after him. 

After a little while my peasant friend left me and I continued 


Tibor Hegyei 


STORMY WEATHER 


The gypsy youngster must fight his own battles. He often is cuffed 

about by the older boys, but he may expect no sentimental coddling 

from his parents. He is literally educated in the school of hard 

knocks. He receives no systematic education and rarely learns to 
read or write. 


on my way alone. At various villages such as Porumbac I 
stopped for refreshment and rest, for the heat was infernal. 
At last in the evening when near Arpas I saw a crowd of people 
in the distance. 

When I came near them I found it was a gypsy camp with 
tents, horses, carts and about thirty gypsies. They were a mot- 
ley crew and looked like a savage tribe from Africa. Some of 
them were seated around fires over which they were cooking 
stew. 

The sight was a striking one: the sun was setting and its rays 
lit up the scene in red; at the side were the blue Carpathian 
mountains and all around were the fields of corn and maize. 
The carts were drawn up in the background and the horses 
and donkeys were browsing contentedly. The men were mostly 
tall and dressed in dirty white tunics and tight-fitting trousers. 
Some of them wore over the tunic a short leather coat with 
fur on the inside, which, I imagine, was of service to them 
when they were up in the mountains. Most of them wore broad- 
brimmed sombreros which gave them the air of Spanish gypsies, 
but there were a few who had the characteristic astrakhan caps. 
Without exception they all wore their hair very long and some 
had in addition matted beards which gave them the appearance 
of wild men of Borneo. 

The men were decidedly more handsome than the women, 
and more affable. The latter were small and wizened. They 
all bore traces of the wandering life and the burdens that make 
women age before their time. Among the wandering tribes a 


woman of twenty-eight is already old and her skin is like tanned 
leather. She has to endure a double strain, for in addition to 
organizing the economic life of the tents she is in a continual 
state of pregnancy. There seemed to be countless small children 
about: here and there they hopped and jumped as merry 
as crickets—queer, dark-eyed little goblins without a stitch of 
clothes on them. They rolled about in the dust, they chased 
one another round the tents and became so boisterous that it was 
hard to distinguish them from the lean dogs of the tribe. By a 
curious tradition the gypsies never put any clothes on their 
children until they reach the age of about ten years. 

The women had not the slightest trace of what we call de- 
cency: several of them were naked down to their waist and 
were busy giving suck to avid infants. Two others seated in 
front of a tent were attentive to another task: each had a small 
girl’s head in her lap and the operation consisted in snapping 
the live stock that haunt the hair of gypsies. 

One of the queerest personages that greeted me was a little 
old man dressed in a long baggy white tunic with huge sleeves 
who was squatting in the front of a tent. His white beard gave 
him a venerable aspect, but he had the wildest eyes I have ever 
seen. When I approached the band he got up and hobbled over 
to me. When I spoke he did not seem to hear me and I had 
to shout to him in Romany. Then he began to apostrophize me 
in a high falsetto voice that became a shriek. A few other men 
came up and asked me what I wanted and led me over to one 
of the tents where I was addressed by the Chief of the tribe. 


Tibor Hegyei 


AT A GYPSY ENCAMPMENT 


Though nearly two hundred thousand gypsies roam through the Balkans and Central Europe, single bands seldom comprise more than a hundred 
members. A few ragged tents, ramshackle carts piled high with household utensils and some donkeys and horses constitute the bulk of a 
gypsy band’s possessions. Women build the fires, do the cooking and much other hard work and occasionally take care of the youngest children 


who generally run about with lean dogs of the tribe. 


Gypsies seldom clothe their children before the age of ten. 
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A MOMENT FOR GOSSIP 


Ward work is the lot of the gypsy girl and she seldom has time for idle conversation 
or amusement, She soon learns to take her part in her tribe’s activities whether it is 
the systematic exploitation of a new village or the day-by-day drudgery in the encamp- 
ment, Women work harder than the men and it is no uncommon sight to see a husband 


basking in the sun while his wife toils at hard labor. 


The gypsies are supposed traditionally to choose as chief the 
handsomest and strongest man of their tribe; this certainly was 
the case with these folk, for I have rarely seen a finer specimen, 
He was about six feet two in height and very swarthy in com- 
plexion, His hair was very long and curly, forming a frame 
to his face. There was no mean craftiness about that coun- 
tenance: the nose was aquiline, the mouth firm and determined. 
When he looked at me his gaze seemed to plumb the depths of 
my mind, In costume he resembled the others except that his 
tunic was embroidered and in his hands he held a staff which, 
I was told, is a symbol of authority among the gypsies. 

When I spoke to him in Romany he became friendly to me, 
but without losing that cold dignity which was his chief char- 
acteristic. He told me that his band were copper-workers and 
wandered round the country mending the pots and pans of the 
peasant or else performing various other jobs, They had roamed 
throughout Roumania, Transylvania and Hungary, even so far as 
Yugoslavia and Poland, 
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The tent of the Chief was not luxurious, but 
had a certain air of comfort about it. On the 
ground was a mat woven of many colors in the 
KKournanian pattern and along the sides were vari- 
ous cushions and rough couches on which his: 
family slept. I sat on one of them, but the Chief 
and his companions squatted on the ground in 
that uncomfortable posture which no amount of 
gypsy-wandering has taught me to adopt. There 
is no doubt that the gypsies are Nature’s gentle- 
men, Shere is a courtesy in their manners that 
modern people would do well to imitate. The 
Chief showed not the least curiosity in his con- | 
versation with me for he seemed to think it per- 
fectly natural that I should wander about 
Transylvania and Roumania with a violin and a 
rucksack, He corrected me several times when | 
used a wrong word in Romany and asked me 
many questions about the gypsies in England. 
Though he had never been to London he had met 
gypsies who had traveled to England on the way — 
to America. As for life in Roumania, he told me 
that in the summer there were no difficulties for 
gypsies as Nature was kind and the days were ~ 
long, but in winter their lot was grievous. Most 
members of the tribe then did odd jobs in the 
villages and towns or else manufactured wooden 
SPOONS, 

It remains to be seen how the influx of modern 
life into the Roumanian countryside will affect 
the livelihood of those copper-working gypsies. 
They had always been able to earn their bread 
as long as the peasant needed to refashion his 
old-fashioned pots and pans, but nowadays with 
the advance of industrialism and mass-production 
it costs less to buy a pan than to get the old one 
repaired. For the present “Woolworths” is an 
unknown quantity in the Transylvania wilds and 
the Calderari may continue to prosper. 

After we ed conversed for some time the 
Chief called to his womenfolk and a bright-eyed 
young girl brought in a bottle containing palinka 
or as the Chief called it—reci. Taking up a gob- 
let that stood in a corner he poured some into it 
and drank it to my health and then handed it to 
me, The liquid looked like water, but when I 
tasted it I felt as though streams of molten fire 
were flowing within me, It was all that I could 
do to swallow the flaming draught and for a long 
time afterward I suffered burning pangs. It 
struck me as curious that my host drank to my 
health before he handed me the cup, but I can 
imagine that such a custom must have been ob- 
ligatory in the old days when a host would want 
to prove that he had not put drac or poison in his 
guest’s drink, The cup which was made of chased 
silver reminded me of the goblets I had seen at a 
gypsy marriage at Cluj. 

Later on the Chief introduced me to his wife the Ra of the 
tribe, She was a youngish woman, with pale complexion and 
intensely black hair and eyebrows. She wore a dress covered 
with colored braid; around her neck were many strings of beads 
and a chain of gold coins; she had on very large ear-rings made 
of filigree work, gold bangles on her artis, and her fingers were 
covered with rings. Though she mad¢ me think of a heroine 
of the Arabian Nights she was not the haughty, passionate gypsy 
described so often by Borrow in his Spanish ramblings. Her 
eyes did not flash fire and there was nothing sinister about her. 
In appearance she was the submissive wife of the harem, at the 
beck and call of her lord, who could at any moment condemn 
her to be thrown into the Bosporus like the girl-wife of Turk- 
ish tales. When she spoke she seemed in perpetual trepidation 
as though her words might anger the Chief, She generally sat 
beside us, absolutely motionless, looking like an idol, smoking 
long cigarettes, Her face had not yet begun to wrinkle under the 
(Continued on page 35) 


A TWENTY MULE TEAM IN ACTION 


From 1885 to 1906 teams of ten pairs of specially trained mules drew the largest wagons ever built through the most dangerous part of the 
American Desert. Until the advent of modern roadways and the automobile truck, this was the principal form of transportation for food 
stuffs, machinery and ores into and across Death Valley. 


DRIVING A 20-MULE TEAM IN 


DEATH VALLEY 


A Unique Method of Transportation—Cracking the Longest Whip Ever Used 


Adventures on the Desert Trail 


By Jacop ALLRED 
As told to H. H. Dunn 


N AN APRIL MORNING, forty-seven years ago, J drove 

a team of twenty mules from Randsburg, California, into 

and across Death Valley, my first venture in a job with 
which I was to continue for more than twenty years. I spent ten 
days on the trip to the eastern side of the valley. 

About a month ago, I rode, as a passenger on a ten-ton motor 
truck, pulling five trailer wagons over the same route. We were 
a little more than ten hours on the way. Yesterday, I was flown 
in a seven passenger monoplane, across the valley, again from 
Randsburg, in considerably less 
than an hour! 

In the days when I started 
into Death Valley, the most 
barren section of a barren bor- 
derland between California and 
Nevada, every man carried his 
own law. One arm of it was 
commonly called “Judge Win- 
chester”; the other was widely 
known as “Sheriff Colt.” Raid- 
ing Pah-Utes, augmented by 
occasional desert Apaches, and 
often led by renegade white 
men who were worse than the 
Indians, strove with might and 
main to keep white men out of 
Death Valley. There were no 
trails across this great sink, 
which drops in spots to three 
hundred feet below sea-level, 
save those made by the Indians, 


The real winner of the west was the stubborn burro. He is seen here 
carrying his master’s “grubstake” into the mountains near Death 
Valley in search of valuable ore deposit. 


and they rarely used the same trail twice. There was no map 
showing the dozen or so water-holes, springs and timajas in the 
valley, and if one found such a source of water, as often as not it 
would be filled in with rocks or with the dead bodies of rattle- 
snakes—the work of the Indians, 

Temperatures in the valley vary from below zero in winter, to 
134 degrees above in midsummer. Evaporation is heavier and 
more rapid than in any area in the world, while mirages of 
springs, rivers, lakes, cities and even ships under full sail are 
common. How many men they 
have lured to terrible deaths 
from heat, thirst and fatigue, 
no one knows, or ever will 
know. The bed of Death Val- 
ley is a vast mud lake, about 
twelve miles wide and sixty to 
seventy-five miles long by ten 
to two hundred feet deep, cov- 
ered with a crust of borates, 
nitrates and carbonates, largely 
salts of soda, lime, potassium 
and magnesia, two to six feet 
thick, shimmering white, water- 
less, treeless, lifeless, save for 
an occasional bird flying hastily 
acfoss trom range to range. 

9 On the edge of this pit, and 
Magi in it, borax had been found in 
paying quantities, and F, M, 
Smith had devised and devel- 
oped the twenty-mule team as a 
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means of carrying out the raw salines and taking in foodstuffs 
and machinery for the workers. Here was the origin of these 
teams, and their wagons, the only ones of their kind ever used in 
the world, On that April morning, when | climbed up to the 
driver’s seat, | was twenty-two years ‘old. I had been a ‘swamp- 
er,” under Fred Hinkle as driver, for two years, and I was at 
least five years younger than any other man who had been pro- 
moted to the responsibility and danger of driving one of these 
teams. 

One of these twenty mule team wagons is still standing near a 
winter resort in Death Valley. The rest of these wagons have 
passed into oblivion. Their like probably never will be seen 
again. Ten were built originally, all by one man, a blacksmith, in 
Daggett, California. He and his trade, like the twenty-mule 
teams, have passed out of the picture, but he built well and en- 
duringly, since one of the wagons still stands, though nearly half 
a century old. I believe I am the last of the drivers. My life 
with the wagons so inured me to Death Valley that I still live on 
its rim, whence I too shall pass, possibly to find another and larger 
wagon to drive on the Other ‘Side. I hope I shall enjoy it as 
much as I did my twenty-year mastery of a twenty-mule team in 
and around Death Valley. 

The beds of the wagons—of which there were two to every 
“outfit” —were sixteen feet long, four feet wide and six feet deep, 
built of two-inch oak planking, reinforced at intervals by two-by- 
four inch strips of oak. Each wagon had a capacity of 384 cubic 
feet, while a normal load ranged from 22,500 to 23,000 pounds 
—eleven to eleven and one-half tons. The wagon, empty, 
weighed rather more than 7,800 pounds, approximately four tons. 
Thus, the ten pairs of mules hauled, each trip, a load of 61,600 
pounds, or nearly thirty-one tons. This compares favorably with 
the capacity of a modern railroad box car, and the work of mules 
and men becomes more remarkable when it is remembered that 
the animals hauled this load, not over steel rails, or concrete pave- 
ment, but over trails, called roads only by courtesy, through pre- 
cipitous mountain ranges, into and out of rocky gorges, and over 
mud and sand flats where the wheels sometimes sank nearly hub 
deep. 

The rear wheels were seven feet in diameter, and the front 
wheels five feet. Their tires were hand- wrought steel, eight 
inches wide and one inch thick, “sweated on’ ’ while red hot and 
cooled suddenly so that they contracted tightly about the rim of 
the wheel. Axles were solid steel bars, those for the front wheels 
being three and one-quarter inches square, and those for the rear 
three and one-half inches. Sheer drops in crossing dry gulches 
and the cuts left by desert-mountain cloudbursts often were as 
much as four feet. On these drops the axles had to be strong 
enough to sustain more than half the weight of each load on each 
pair of wheels, if necessity arose, as it did several times on each 
trip. One quart of axle-grease was used on each wheel at the 
end of each one-way trip. If there had been ball-bearings avail- 
able in those days, I imagine Jared Smith, who built these 
wagons, would have put them in the hubs, but we did not have 
them. 


Tongues on these wagons were solid pieces of straight-grained 
oak. Since the rearmost pair of horses—called “wheelers”— 
were the only ones of the ten pairs that could bring any strength 
to bear in turning the wagons, the tongue reached only the length 
of this pair. Beyond that a chain hand-wrought from half-inch 
steel, led through the remaining nine pairs of mules, with oak 
whiffle-trees and single-trees for each pair, but with no neck-yokes. 
Lighter feeder chains ran from the main central chain to the 
lower ends of the hames on the collar of each mule in a pair. 
Neck-yokes were unnecessary, since the animals were trained to 
pull together, and to follow their leaders instantly at all times. 
Each mule was connected to its single-tree by hand-made leather 
traces, or “tugs,” with a steel chain of half-inch links running 
through the center. 

The ten pairs of horses were started, stopped, turned, controlled 
and directed at all times with one line. J often wonder what 
stage-coach drivers, who demand four lines to drive six horses, 
would do if they had to control twenty mules ae one thin cord, 
This line which we used was called a “tump,” or “tunk”’, line. 

This line consisted of a hard-woven, round, ten cord, approx- 
imately three-eights of an inch thick, made in one continuous 
piece, since a knot or splice, catching on some part of the har- 
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ESQUITE WELL, 


SALSBERRY'S WELL 


BY 
CONFIDENCE i) x8 
The double lines on this map of Death Valley show the old trails 
followed by the twenty mule teams driven by the author of this 
article. Today these trails are converted into modern highways. 
Figurg 1 in the upper left-hand corner indicates the_ irrigation 
canalfi;-om Mt. Whitney for which surveys are being made. Figure 
2 indicates the distribution system by which it is proposed to ir- 
rigate the valley for the production of medicinal drug plants, such 
as ephedra, mate and curare, as well as commercial jute, not now 
grown in the United States. 


Today a modern hotel stands in the heart of the desert at Stove 
Pipe Wells, once a precious water supply in the days of twenty 


mule teams. Seen from the air, the hotel looks like a series of 

doghouses. The highway passing through it pierces the Panamint 

Range and leads to the historic Nevada mining towns of Rhyolite 
and Beatty. : 


nesses, might cost the driver control and direction of his team. 
It passed from the right hand side of the driver’s seat, at the 
front end of the forward wagon, through a ring in the right-hand 
hame on the collar of the right-hand mule of the leading pair. 
Thence the cord went on to be tied to the large ring in the right- 


hand end of the bit in the mouth of the same mule, being con- 
tinued from that ring, under the mule’s chin, to the ring in the 
right-hand end of the bit of the left hand mule of the leading 
pair. where it ended. 

The mules were guided to the right by a pull on the line, which 
turned the heads of the two leaders to that direction. To turn 
them to the left, the line was slapped along the side of the right- 
hand lead mule. -It becomes evident that the most valuable part 
of the motive power of the twenty-mule team was the leaders, 
and that the other eighteen mules were trained especially to follow 
these leaders, immediately and instinctively, in whatever the fore- 
most pair of animals did. 

The driver had another vital assistant besides the “swamper”’ 
and the “leaders.” That was his whip, the largest and longest 
ever used. It had a lash twenty-two feet long made of rawhide, 
cut about one-half inch wide, with a two-foot “cracker” on the 
outer end, made of braided rawhide with several knots in it. This 
lash was attached to a hickory handle, six to seven feet long, 
tapering from two inches thick at the butt almost to a point. It 
required the use of both the driver’s hands, and the sway of his 
body from the waist up to crack it over the team. But some of 
the drivers became so expert that they could flick the ear of any 
mule within twenty-five feet of the seat, or take a neat strip of 
skin off the flank of a lagging animal. As a rule, however, this 
giant whip was used largely for noise-making to stir the team to 
action. 

Fred Hinkle, one of the most famous of the twenty-mule team 
drivers, under whom | learned to pilot these outfits, became so 
expert with the whip that he could cut a rattlesnake to pieces 
without leaving his seat on the wagon. At another time, when a 
drunken Pah-Ute with a knife chased me to the wagon, Hinkle 
laid the cracker of the whip across his face, at about twenty feet, 
cutting it open to the bone and sending the Indian in flight. On 
Sunday afternoons, contests in accuracy with these whips were 
held by the drivers. In their hands some of the long lashes be- 
came as effective as viatas in the hands of expert cowboys. 

In addition to caring for the team, riding the huge brakes on 
the front wagon, keeping the wheels greased, gathering wood for 
the cook-fire, and divers other jobs, including fighting Indians 


when need arose, the “‘swamper’’ collected pebbles, about the size 
of hens’ eggs, filling and keeping filled a box holding half a 
bushel of them and fastened in the middle of the seat on the 
wagon. When he had nothing else to do, the “swamper’” rode 
with the driver and employed his time pelting lagging mules. 
Some of the swampers developed remarkable accuracy with these 
pebbles. 

Behind the two freight wagons was hauled a tank wagon of 
ordinary size, carrying fresh water for men, and also for the 
animals in an emergency. Mules can drink without bad effects 
water so charged with soda, lime and magnesia that man cannot 
use it. It was necessary to have fresh water for the men at all 
times, and for the animals when it was supected that the Indians 
had poisoned one of the water-holes. In the earlier days of the 
twenty-mule teams, when the ten drivers were making the first 
maps of Death Valley and locating its few permanent water 
sources, we used to lead an extra pair of unharnessed mules back 
of this water tank, for replacement if and when a “sidewinder’”, 
as the small but deadly rattlesnakes are called, struck one of the 
team, or when heat overcame an animal, as sometimes happened. 
The Pah-Utes, prior to 1895, would hide behind rocks alongside 
the trail and shoot at these extra mules, hoping to kill one of 
them, so that we would abandon the body and the Indians would 
get it for food. We broke this up, by stopping the whole 
team and shooting down the Indians from our elevated posi- 
tions on the wagon seat, as they dodged about among the rocks. 

This, however, was a minor detail of life as a twenty-mule team 
driver, compared with some of the adventures through which men 
like Hinkle, Charlie Meiser, Fred Bowen, Bill Ferguson, and 
others of them passed. There were footpads on the desert trails 
in those days, laying in wait for and holding up the caravans 
moving westward into California and the payroll carriers taking 
money to the few remote mines and ranches then in operation 
over on the eastern side of Death Valley. Usually, these highway- 
men were white men, accompanied by a half dozen of the bolder 
Pah-Utes or Apaches, but there were some who were white-Indian 
halfbreeds, though they were not any worse, if as bad, as the 
white men. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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THE NEW DEATH VALLEY 


The inferno of waterless wasteland through which the twenty mule teams used to labor is now listed among California’s most popular 


winter resorts. 


During the winter and spring months the new hotels in the valley attract hundreds of tourists. 


For desert and moun- 


tain scenery, few places can compare with Death Valley. 
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NOTES FROM 
A EUROPEAN 


SKETCH BOOK 


By Preccy Bacon 


In Munich this buxom 
yodeller brings  gai- 
ety to café life. 


The dignity of the Parisian housewife is undisturbed by the frivol- 
ities of the Boulevard Montparnasse. 


During the festival Salzburg is crowded with vis- This Miinchener’s august and ambassadorial appearance was con- 

itors from neighboring villages. These two ladies siderably enhanced by his green jacket and red worsted socks along 

and their escort are somewhat bewildered by the with such supplementary adornments as silver buttons, bright tassels 
complexities of the city. : and the inevitable cocky feather in the hat. 
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The Tate Gallery in London 
affords perennial inspiration to 
the lady artists from Chelsea. 


The Spanish duenna is occasionally 
quite as terrifying as the romantic 
novelists would have us _ believe. 


Contentment, even in these dis- 
turbing times, sits placidly in 
many a Bavarian café. 


Re Bd AE ; 
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A masterpiece in one of Berlin’s Museums fills 
this German couple with amorous tenderness. 


While waiting for tea these two 

earnest travelers discuss the re- 

sult of their quest for culture 
in Munich’s museums. 


A British couple in the Pina- 
kothek in Munich speculate as 
to why on earth Rubens liked 
such dreadfully fat women. 


The country cousin on a Visit 
to Salzburg likes to watch the 
passing show. 


A rowdy vaudeville act at one of 

-Munich’s beer gardens has no ap- 

parent effect on the dignity of at 
least one solid citizen. 
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ON BOARD AN ARAB DHOW 


The passengers on an Arab dhow must adapt themselves as best they can to their uncomfortable quarters on a deck that affords no protection 


from rain, wind or waves. 


Along with three Indians, the author slept beneath the piece of matting from which the hand is protruding. 


THE DYING CITY OF EAST AFRICA 


Four Days in an Arab Dhow—Lamu, a Forgotten Colony of Ancient Persia 


By DENis PALMER 


of Mombasa that I first met Abdul Salim, the Arab. Salim 

was insolently good-looking and overfond of the fair sex; 
he was lazy and full of tricks; he was the biggest liar I have 
ever met; he was a drunkard and a good-for-nothing. Even his 
own father called him a shengis, and that means, No Good. Yet 
it was with Salim that I went to Lamu, the dying city. There 
I lived with the Arabs, and there I found out that Salim really 
was not so bad after all. 
_ Salim, like all other Arabs, was very superstitious. At one 
time when I was searching in Swahili Mombasa for a cheap 
house to live, I would often go up to an empty building and peer 
in the window. Then Salim would say, “Come away. Don’t 
go there. That is a bad place. Shetanis live there.” Shetanis 
means devils, and they play an important part in the life of 
these people. In all the Arab towns along the coast, there are 
always plenty of empty houses for this reason. 

I had known Salim for about a week when I noticed that he 
was always talking about a place called Lamu. When I ques- 
tioned him about this place he said that the prettiest girls in the 
world lived there. He said the Masungus (Europeans) called it the 
dying city of the coast. I began to get interested in this mystery 
city and found out that Lamu is situated on a small island of 


Ll: WAS in an Arab café down in the putrid native quarters 
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the same name and is one of a group of islands known as the 
Lamu Archipelago. It is only about a quarter of a mile from the 
mainland of Africa and is included in that narrow strip of coast 
called The Kenya Protectorate. Although it is under the gov- 
ernment of Kenya Colony, this land really belongs to the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, and it is rented from him by the British govern- 
ment. Always flying over the old Arab fort at Lamu is the plain 
red flag of the Sultan. 

At the moment, Lamu and the surrounding country are cut 
off completely from civilization. Hidden among muddy creeks 
and mangrove swamps, this district has)been passed by and for- 
gotten. On the mainland opposite, roads do not go within 
eighty miles of it, and there is no shipping service that includes 
it in its itinerary. Under a new scheme of coast development 
that the government of Kenya will soon be starting, a bridge is 
going to be built across the Tana River Delta, and this fascinat- 
ing and unknown territory will be thrown open to the settler. 

Few people have been to Lamu; few people know it. Yet to 
the Arabs it is well known, and their dhows are calling continu- 
ally at this port. They speak of the beauty of its women, of its 
winding narrow streets, and of the terrible devils that live in the 
neighborhood. They speak in whispers of the old ruins that 
nestle in the surrounding mangrove jungles; at one place they 
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say there is a whole buried city with streets, houses and gardens, 
all plainly indicated. 

And this was all I could find out so I at last persuaded Salim 
to go with me and he did not need much persuading. He said 
that he had an uncle in Lamu and that we could stay at his house. 
His uncle was a very modern man and his house was up to date 
hike European homes; his uncle had a bed and a mosquito net; 
he had a chair, and a rug on the floor, and a gramophone. In 
fact it was just like a hotel. ; 

As there was no other means of getting to Lamu we had to go 
by an Arab dhow. When I boarded the boat at five o’clock 
one morning I felt distinctly nervous. The other passengers had 
already made themselves comfortable. There were several In- 
dians, some Arabs, and a few gloomy-looking Somalis. All these 
people were lying squashed in the small back-portion of the boat 
where we all had to huddle together. As I stepped down among 
them the Indians sat up and nodded, the Somalis did not take 
and notice, but the Arabs stood up and offered their hands, say- 
ing, “Salaam Alicum” (The peace of Allah be with you). 

The anchor was pulled up and we began moving up the nar- 
row harbor toward the open sea. As soon as we reached the 


so often I would crawl to the 
side and do a little vomiting. 
Nobody else was affected. 
Later the cook, a young 
Swahili, brought over a huge 
basin of rice and placed it in 
our midst. Everybody 
swarmed around taking great 
handfuls and swallowing as 
quickly as possible in order to 
grab some more. In a few 
moments the rice was all gone. 
Next a jug of coffee was pro- 
ducedemand ay -larce =: dirty 
enamel cup. This was passed 
round from mouth to mouth 
and eventually reached me. 
I pretended to drink not wish- 
ing to offend my fellow pas- 
sengers’ feelings, as all Orien- 
tals are sensitive if you refuse 


Salula’s brother was a typical 
Lamu youngster, healthy, good- 


sea I was sick, and I remained sick for the whole of thé voyage. 


natured, apparently always 


anything which they offer. happy. 


Lamu is situated on a small island not far from the mainland of Kenya Colony in East Africa. 


The houses of its former Arab merchants are 


falling into decay and, though it is still an active port, it has never been able to regain the prosperity which it enjoyed when it was a market for 
slaves. The fortress-like structure at the right was begun by the Portuguese five hundred years ago before they were driven out by the Arabs. 


Salula comes from the pure 

Persian-Arab stock which makes 

Lamu famous for the beauty of 
its women. 


| 


For anyone who has not got 
a stomach of iron I do not 
recommend a trip in one of 
these Arab boats. Their mo- 
tion is not unlike that of a 


bronco in a Wild West show. . 


They take a delight in sudden 
head-on pitches and backward 
rearings; there is no prank 
that they will not startle you 
with; at times they almost 
jump completely out of the 
sea, at others they do their 
best to disappear beneath its 
surface. 

Soon the sun rose over- 
head and the heat became in- 
tolerable until at last an awn- 
ing was stretched over our 
heads, but it was fixed so low 
that it made it impossible to 
sit upright and we had to lie 
down flat on the deck. The 
smell of my companions was 
curious and not too pleasant, 
and as the day progressed it 
became much worse. Every 


They had not been too pleased when I had refrained from dip- 
ping my hand in the bowl of rice. After the meal they crawled 
away to sleep off the effects. 

As darkness came the wind began to increase, bowling us 
along at a great speed while the waves continually broke over 
the sides soaking us all to the skin. All through the night I lay 
in the bottom of the dhow, wet, sick, and depressed. 

All the time the helmsman kept up a wailing chant, never 
ceasing his monotonous cadence. Sometimes his voice would 
rise to a prolonged shriek as the wind caught it up. He was 
singing to Allah, asking for fine weather and good winds. He 
was singing to keep the seadevils away and in order to keep up 
his own courage. This sort of thing went on for three days 
and nights. 

The fourth night again found us ploughing through the seas 
with the helmsman still chanting. The captain, his orange turban 
just visible under the starry sky, stared silently into the shadows. 
The dhow lurched and stumbled with the action of a drunken 
man, and I was as sick as a dog. The great brown triangular 
sail flapped high above like the wing of some prehistoric flying 
monster, and all about us the Indian Ocean glittered and surged 
beneath a full moon and a sky canopied with stars. 

When the sky was just beginning to pale we sighted Lamu 
Island. Passing Shela, a small village, we drew close to Lamu, 
the dying city, the one-time center of a large Arabic and Persian 
civilization and culture. As we approached the crew began to get 
excited. They blew horns and beat on drums, empty cans were 
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Arab dhows still take an active part in the trading and commerce 

along the east coast of Africa. They are unwieldy and tempera- 

mental boats, which take special delight in sudden head-on pitches 
and backward rearings. 


The dhow anchorage at Lamu is always a busy place. These boats 

come to Lamu from all parts of the East, carrying on a_sur- 

prisingly large trade. In Lamu alone ninety thousand tons are 
cleared inward and outward each year. 


This peculiar kind of boat is built at Lamu and seen nowhere else 


along the coast. It is used for navigating the shallow waterways. 


hit with sticks, and they all began to shout and sing and laugh. 
Others pounded on the deck with thick poles, and altogether they 
made a tremendous and startling noise. This racket served its 
purpose, and that was to attract attention, for they were as vain 
as peacocks these fellows and wanted everyone to see them arrive. 
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The real reason for the noise, however, was to warn the Lamu 
girls that we were coming, for these girls famous for their beauty 
had been the main topic of conversation since the commencement 
of the voyage. : 

When I stepped off the Arab dhow I stepped back into the 
centuries. The bottom dropped out of two thousand years, and 
I was once again in the days when slavery was rampant and the 
Arabs were the overlords of the coast. 

We pushed our way through the crowd and went straight to 
the house of Salim’s uncle. Entering an inner courtyard we 
climbed up some stone steps to the roof where Salim left me 
while he informed his relations of our arrival. He returned 
with them shortly. His uncle was a fine-looking, dignified Arab 
who bowed and kissed my hand. Afterwards his uncle intro- 
duced his mother, an ancient tottering creature with sharp black 
eyes who embarrassed me by falling onto the ground and kissing 
my feet. Next, a rabble of unwashed grandchildren were pro- 
duced, and among them was Salula, one of the most delightful 
children I have ever met. Salim’s girl cousins of his own age 
and his uncle’s wives were not brought forward, for Moslems will 
rarely show their women to a stranger and a Christian. 

We had breakfast of boiled eggs and rice sitting on a divan 
on the roof of the house. As I could not speak Arabic, conver- 
sation had to be carried on through Salim. His uncle informed 
me that I was the first European to stay in Lamu that year, 
that his house was over five hundred years old, and that there 
were elephants on the mainland a few miles away. He offered 
me a fifty-year-old gun to shoot them with. 

Aiterwards I inspected the house. It was built around a large 
courtyard and contained dozens of small rooms and exits. The 
building was crumbling into decay and was symbolic of the 
whole city. A spirit of age and decay rest everywhere in Lamu: 
the sun never pierces the gloom of the narrow streets which 
twist and turn in all directions. Huge Arab mansions are 
crumbling away to dust; great copper-studded doors in some 
cases help to hold the walls together. There are crazy archways 
that lean rakishly above your head; there are tiny passages that 
have the appearance of caves rather than streets where you have 
to flatten yourself against the wall to enable anyone to pass. 

Lamu is a city of antiquity with one foot already in the grave. 
It is curious that although it is situated on an island which is a 
mixture of sandhills and coconuts, the surrounding country con- 
sists of mangrove swamps. It is a projection of sand above a 
reeking jungle. The wind blows the sand in spirals and forms 
it into heaps. The sand is slowly encroaching on the city, and 
already some of the houses are half-buried. Behind the town 
there is a hill, and under this hill there is a whole buried city 
which used to be the original Lamu. How old these buried relics 
are, nobody knows. The inhabitants call it the Hill of Devils, 
and they say that strange and terrible things happen there at 
night. I could not even find a man to carry my baggage past it 
at four o’clock in the morning. 

In the center of the town there is a hide-market, and here, 
traders in leopard skins, dik-dik, and other game trophies, 
squabble over the prices with an utter contempt for the passing 
of time. This and the dhow anchorage are the busiest places on 
the island. The only shops are small open air bazaars, and they 
obtain all their supplies by dhow from Mombasa. Hides and 
skins and coconuts are the principal products exported from this 
place and at certain times of the year a little ambergris which is 
washed up on the shores. Ambergris is an unpleasant-looking 
substance ejected by the cacholot whale. Its value in perfumery 
is very high and it fetches from three to seven pounds an ounce. 
Formerly the Sultan of Lamu claimed all/ambergris found. To- 
day it is sold by auction, the proceeds, being divided between 
the finder and the government. In 1927, seventy-eight oufices 
found near Lamu realized £5 an ounce.. In Morocco, wealthy 
Arabs use it to add flavor to their tea. 

Round the outskirts of the town the stone buildings give place 
to smaller mud houses with thatched palm roofs. Here the 
poorer people live, the natives and Swahilis and some of the 
poorer Arabs. 

With Salim, I visited many Arab houses and called in turn 
on all of his relations who were exceedingly numerous. I sat in 
rooms centuries old sipping cold coffee with bearded Arabs while 
their women-folk peeped at us from behind the heavy cur- 


tains that shield the doors. 
I began to like these peo- 
ple with their unfailing cour- 
tesy, their keen wit and 
their queer sense of humor. 
You have only to make them 
laugh and they are your 
friends for life, and once you 
have accepted their hospital- 
ity you are safe always. 

It was interesting to note 
how Western civilization has 
affected their homes. Some 
would have a photograph of 
King George of England hang- 
ing side by side with that of 
the Sultan of Turkey; others 
would have old newspaper 
pictures plastered all over the 
walls, while others had a fancy 
for manufacturers advertise- 
ments. Most of them think 
that anyone who comes from 
England must also come from 
London. One of the first 
questions I was always asked 
was, Have you been to 
Buckingham Palace?’’ A question to which they could never get 
a satisfactory answer was: “Why do white people fight among 
themselves? They tell us that to kill people is wicked, and then 
they fight and kill each other. What are we to do, what are we 
to think?” 

These people are as unique as their crumbling city and quite 
different to those on the mainland. Many hundreds of years 
ago the Persians founded a colony at this place, then came the 
Arabs from Oman, and undoubtedly a fairly extensive civiliza- 
tion grew up in this corner of the continent. They built beautiful 
buildings, practiced all the arts and were skilful in the craft of 
pottery. And today the people are still of a higher type than those 
elsewhere ; they are lighter in color and distinctly Persian of fea- 
ture. Many of them have an almost Mongolian type of face. 
They are, however, extremely lazy and live an idyllic life un- 
touched by the frettings of civilization. Arabic and Swahili are 
the languages spoken. The cafés are always full of many diverse 
types; Arabs smoking their long pipes, loud-voiced Swahilis, 
wandering Somalis, a few Galla, Indians, and wild-looking no- 
mads who have come by dhow from different parts of Arabia. 

Many Lamu women walk under a sort of tent called a shiraa 
which they hold above their heads supported on four sticks held 
in the left hand. This in the old days used to be carried by slave 
girls but now the women have shortened the sticks and carry it 
themselves. The shivaa can be seen in no other part of Africa 
and is probably a relic or tradition handed down from the old 
civilization. 

These women of Lamu are famous all over Eastern Africa 
for their beauty and never before have I seen so many exquisitely- 
formed faces. They are light of color, refined, and have low 
musical voices. At night the girls adorn themselves with jasmin 
and langi-langi, and these strong-smelling voluptuous flowers 
they make into wreaths and twist round their arms and shoul- 
ders. If a girl likes you she will often slip a piece of jasmin 
into your pocket as she passes, or throw some at you as you 
walk under her window. 

Lamu has many attractions of absorbing interest. Although 
these people are very poor, everybody is happy and nobody does 
any work. They travel about by means of fast-trotting donkeys 
sitting perched on top of the base of the tail. Motor-cars are un- 
known. These people with an ancient culture behind them idle 
away the day with gossip and laughter and literally live for love. 
The whole of their lives is spent in intriguing and lovemaking, 
and their city can make claim to ‘be one of the most non-prudish 
places in the world. It would be difficult to shock anyone who 
was born in Lamu. 

Every evening the streets are dark places of adventure. You 
can usually hear music wafted down from some window; there 
is singing, voices crooning soft Arab love-songs, songs as old as 


Salim was insolently good look- 
ing and overfond of women. 
He was lazy and full of tricks. 


the bible; shrouded figures slip by furtively; the women who are 
bolder at night stop and peer back hoping for an intrigue. But 
you pass on quickly not wishing to be involved and come to the 
square which is the hide-market by day. Here there is a great 
noise and excitement in the air. Suddenly with a crash the night 
is filled with the throbbing, wailing cadence of a Swahili band 
composed of tom-toms, bugles, and queer reed instruments. The 
noise swells louder and louder, but always with a sad monotonous 
beat running through it. You look up and see Arab girls leaning 
over the balconies. Their faces are covered but you can see 
the dark glitter of their eyes. The band marches off winding 
through the town, the people follow in a snake-like line shuffling 
their feet to the rhythm. The square is empty. A reef of langi- 
langi flutters down from a roof-top and for a second a slim fig- 
ure is outlined against the sky. It is night-time in Lamu, the 
hour to let the passions burn. 

The whole of the district round about is full of the atmosphere 
of a past glory and in the surrounding mangrove jungles there 
are old ruins everywhere. At Pate, there is another huge town 
crumbling away, and now, nearly all of its inhabitants have left. 
The people living there are said to be able to determine the sex 
of a child before it is born. 

One of the Arabs who had traveled on the dhow had given 
Salim and me an invitation to visit him at his village, Matan- 
doni, about eight miles away. So one afternoon we boarded a 
small dhow and sailed up the creek. When we landed, the whole 
village came down to greet us. Our host evidently wanted to 
make the most of the occasion for leading the procession was 
the Chief and his two sons. Our host followed behind looking 
extremely pleased with himself. The chief gave me a formal 
welcome to his village and then offered his house for as long as 
I wished. I told him that I wished to see all the old buildings 
to which he agreed at once and gave one of his men for a guide. 

Matandoni is today a village whose population, like all the 
others in this district, is decreasing rapidly. At one time it was 
a flourishing town with many fine buildings, but now most of the 
inhabitants live in mud houses. All that remains of its old glory are 

(Continued on page 41) 


THE LAMU SUNSHADE 


Many of the Lamu women carry a peculiar covering over their 


heads which is called a shiraa. In the old days this canopy was 
carried by slaves. Now the sticks which support it have been short- 
ened and the women carry it themselves. 
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While the trainer works with Nero, the other beasts sit quietly on their pedestals watching the performance with what appears to be good na- 
tured amusement. Their apparent peacefulness, however, is deceptive; when lions and tigers are quiet they are generally plotting mischief. 


TIGERS NEVER BLUFF 


A Wild Animal Trainer at Work—Dominating the Kings of the Jungle 


By ANpREw R. Boone 


ORTY-TWO lions and tigers sit quietly on their pedestals 
within the iron circus cage, apparently so many well-broken 
cats at peace with the world and their trainer. Across the 

arena, crouched close against the ground, Bredo the tiger, creeps 
toward his stand. The trainer steps toward Bredo, cracks his 
whip and the animal rolls over on his back. 

Forty-two pairs of wicked eyes look down on this performance, 
lions and tigers, males and females. Seemingly at peace. Now 
the trainer turns momentarily from the striped Bengal, lashes the 
placid actors into a snarling, spitting, roaring fury. And as they 
cast baleful glares at the tiny figure of the trainer, he turns non- 
chalantly to the tiger and continues the act. 

“Why,” I have heard spectators under the big top ask, “does he 
arouse them? They seem quiet enough?” 


Because these kings and queens, defenders and marauders of 
the jungle have lapsed into quietude, they must be aroused again 
to enmity and fear of that human figure whose cracking whip and 
sharp voice drives them through their routine. It is not only 
part of the act, showmanship if you prefer; it becomes a neces- 
sary bit of routine to guarantee the trainer’s safety. 

But there is another phase. When lions and tigers become 
quiet—especially tigers, when the act is mixed—they may be plot- 
ting mischief. Therefore, they must be reminded constantly that 
they are subject to a superior will, an external control. Since the 
jungles of Africa, Asia, India, Malaya, Tibet and Siberia con- 
tribute to the collection of forty-two lions and tigers which 
Clyde Beatty exhibits each year in many cities through the coun- 
try, these treacherous beasts must be kept under constant sub- 


jection. It is a task requiring constant vigilance and care. 

“The secret of much of the power which a trainer has over 
wild animals,” said Beatty, “is their instinctive fear of a human 
being. A man never ceases to be a strange and superior being, 
endowed with powers which the beast can never quite figure out. 

“But an animal born in captivity has, in a measure, lost this 
fear. It does not stand in awe of a man, because human beings 
have been close to it all its life. : 

“If a jungle-bred lion or tiger leaps or rushes at a trainer, in 
an effort to attack him, it will veer off and rush away if it fails 
to accomplish its purpose, while an animal born in captivity will 
almost invariably stand its ground. It does not fear possible 
reprisals by the man. 

“And let no one imagine that a lion or tiger born in a zoo has 
lost its savagery, The wild strain is there, and I never know 
when ‘it will leap to the surface. Many a trainer has been 
maimed or killed by an animal which had virtually been consid- 
ered a pet, 

“Of the forty-two lions and tigers which I assemble in a caged 
arena, only six were born in captivity. Though I would not ven- 
ture to say that jungle-bred animals are easy to handle, they are 
at least easier than the domesticated variety.” 

But one element always is present, the deadly enmity between 
tigers and lions! This is no fiction, but a grim reality which the 
successful trainer recognizes constantly. He sees their fierce 
hatred during every performance, when some miscue might send 
a tiger flying at his throat, or lions and tigers mixed in death 
Crips here aretales, ji. 

First, however, allow me to present this question: which, lion 
or tiger, is the King of Beasts? Beatty doesn’t know. I doubt if 
any man knows. 

“This question has never been settled,’ Beatty told me, “since 
in the entire history of zoology there has never been a decisive 
encounter between one lion and one tiger. There have been 
many terrible fights in my own arena, but these have always been 
‘gang fights,’ with several members of each species engaged in a 
wild brawl. 

“Lions will almost invariably help each other in such a fight, 
while a tiger is more inclined to pick out a particular opponent to 
which it devotes its entire attention. The worst fight which ever 
took place in my arena was between seventeen lions and twelve 
tigers, and resulted in the death of three of the tigers and the seri- 
ous injury of several of the lions. On another occasion eight 
lions battled two tigers, and one of the tigers was killed. During 
the circus season last year, various fights resulted in the death of 
three lions. 

“But the question of individual supremacy is still unsettled, 
though I would be inclined to favor a tiger in a finish fight. A 


IN THE ARENA 


In the cage will power and sheer nerve are the trainer’s most im- 


He knows all the animals intimately and he can 
judge their moods at a_ glance. 


portant asset. 


lion stands on its feet while fighting, but a tiger gets the full 
advantage of its deadly claws, as well as its teeth, by lying on its 
back and striking upward with all four feet. In this way it 
often inflicts terrible wounds.” 

Fortunately lions are “gang fighters,” tigers not. This simple 
statement explains why the foremost trainers of mixed groups 
have had more tigers than lions killed. Beatty has seen sixteen 
tigers killed in his arena, while only one lion has succumbed to the 
ravages of attack. Terrific fights sometimes take place under 
circus canvas, and the savage animals may be separated only by 
drenching with a powerful stream of water from a fire hose. 

At all critical moments the trainer’s protection is intellect and 
will, which even the most savage animals respect. Yet, despite 
his caution, Beatty has made twenty-five trips to the hospital 
during the twelve years he has worked wild animals. Many times 
has he been dragged from the cage, terribly clawed and bitten, by 
great iron rakes in the hands of assistants. His life on several 
occasions has hung in the balance for many weeks after these 
desperate attacks. 

From them he has learned one potent lesson, never to be for- 
gotten: A tiger never bluffs! 

Nine times in ten when a lion shakes his shaggy mane and 
starts across the arena toward his master (Beatty declares) the 
big fellow either is playful or bluffing. But when a striped tiger 
leaves his pedestal or turns in savage attack, he means business 


CORNERED 


In all emergencies, Beatty’s principal protection is his chair. His 
pistol is loaded with blank cartridges; his whip is used only to make 
sharp noises and attract the animal’s attention. 


and seeks to taste human blood. At such times Beatty beats the 
animal back with blank cartridges, fired at close range into his 
eyes. Three revolvers—one in his hand, another in his holster, a 
third ready outside the bars—gives him ample ammunition with 
which to sear the flesh. 

“T prefer lions,” Beatty told me, “because they are more showy. 
I can get more action from them, Yet, once a tiger is trained, he 
will work more willingly until that dire day comes when some- 
thing ‘clicks’ in his brain and he turns on me.” 

Once lions and tigers were considered to be brutes, whose most 
deserving treatment was burning by hot rods, stabbing and beat- 
ings with heavy lashes. Often old-time trainers fired blanks di- 
rectly into their eyes. Modern trainers usually fire slightly at 
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one side, for they have learned the jungle beasts have one-track 
minds, To divert attention from the hated objective, if only mo- 
mentarily, sometimes saves a life. 

Beatty enters a cage full of lions and tigers with seeming non- 
keeps a keen eye out for trouble. After one 
peaceful performance Bouncie, a lion, leaped on the tigers as they 
were leaving the arena. Other lions immediately joined the 
fracas, and in a moment the pit was filled with angry beasts, cut- 
ting off Beatty’s retreat. Snip, a Sumatran tiger, finally saw 
Beatty and dashed around a support after him. Here, for- 
tunately, two lions exercised their divine right of jungle hatred 
by pouncing on Snip, thus saving the trainer from probable 
mangling. 


Beatty’s history is the story of modern training of circus per- 


chalance, but he 


A DANGEROUS PAIR 
It is a difficult job handling two angry beasts at the same time. 
These two females, Bouncie and Nelly, both have bad reputations 
for treachery. 


SETTLING A DISAGREEMENT 
Nero is often lazy or disobedient. 
stand and is striking a defiant attitude, 
will bring the big beast to terms. 


He has just tipped over his 
A few threats, however, 


formers of the big cage, a tale envied by many boys as the circus 
season carries on in full swing. 

He was born with an eagerness to study animals, Whenever 
his parents took him to Cincinnati, he would go to the zoo and 
watch the animals by the hour. At home he trained a dog and 
cat and in his boyish dreams saw his two pets as lions and tigers 
hoping for the day when he could enter the big cage and com- 
mand the wild animals of the jungle as easily as he did his pets. 

In late 1920, when Beatty was fourteen, Howe’s Great London 
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IN A REBELLIOUS MOOD 
Unlike lions, tigers mean what they say. Once a tiger turns on 
its trainer, it means a fight to the finish. This picture shows 
Venice, a female tiger, in an ugly mood. 


AGAINST THE BARS 


When Nero backs his trainer against the bars it always gives the 


audience a thrill. This is a dangerous stunt and the trainer never 


Show arrived in Chillicothe, Ohio, to spend Sunday “breaking a 
jump” into Cincinnati. Young Beatty hurried out of bed in the 
wee small hours that he might be near the menagerie every pos- 
sible minute. For a time he paced Louis Roth, the animal trainer, 
at every step. Finally Roth asked his mission and looked sympa- 
thetically upon the boy’s unusual interest in the animals. The two 
talked animals by the hour and Roth agreed that if the boy could 
get permission to travel with the show/he would find a job for 
him. Beatty went home, but he was unable to get his mother’s 
consent. Then he made up his mind to run away and next day 
Mr. Roth found Beatty with his bags awaiting his arrival in the 
menagerie tent at Cincinnati. As second assistant to Roth, Beatty 
continued with the show until it reached winter quarters at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. During the winter months Beatty ventured 
inside the cages of the wild beasts at every opportunity and found 
himself utterly unafraid. His courage tested, he determined to 
ask for a job as animal trainer, 

In 1921 Chubby Gilfoil, the animal trainer with the reorganized 
circus, then known as the Gollmer Brothers Circus, made Beatty 
his assistant and taught him much of the technique of directing 

(Continued on page 42) 
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ess of wandering life and her 
ds were still white. Around her 
layed several little children, but she 
id no attention to them. 
Now evening had descended upon 
$: the fires were blazing outside 
tents and the smell of stew per- 
the air on all sides. In the 
ening there is always bustle in a 
camp: the women stand in 
ront of the tents cooking and as 
[ey stir the pots they sing songs. 
round them stand the members oi 
family whetting their appetites 
nd telling one another stories. The 
work of the day is suspended for 
he moment and everyone chatters. 
n one tent I saw the old mother of 
he Chief’s wife, a witchlike gypsy, 
ind as she stirred the food I thought 
y9f the sinister goddess Hecate and 
ver children. She was the exact op- 
yosite to her daughter—and a Cho- 
yaham if ever there was one. I found 
t very -difficult to understand her 
yantering proverbs and bon mots, 
mit they made the other gypsies roar 
with laughter. She pointed to my fid- 
ile which I had left in a corner and 
oid me to play it for her: “Ii you 
io, I'll dance the fanyana for you.” 
In the tent life it is these old 
women who rule everything: they do 
li the cooking and make all the 
reparations and everyone trembies 
yentieath the lash of their tongue. I 
aad visions of her on a moonlight 
light dancing the lascivious tanyana 
with Meg McWilies and Cutty Sark. 
sypsy food is always 2 problem and 
[ must confess that I had misgivings 
when I squatted down beside the 
Chief and his wife. I was, however, 
izreeably surprised, for the dinner 
was appetizing. I had no feeling 
hat a mouse had crept somehow or 
ther into that stew or that the rump 
of the dead horse had served to make 
the broth. No, it was good stewed 
thicken and each of us was given a 
pone to chew. The Chief pulled out 
2 bottle of beer and passed it round 
fo all of us to drink in turn. At 
the end of the repast reci was served 
again and the Chief toasted me, call- 
ing me peral, or brother. 

Later on we sat round the fire and 
[ took out my fiddle and played to 
them. As soon as the first notes of 
the instrument resounded through the 
night countless faces peered at 
us out of the dusk. It was an ex- 
iting experience playing to all those 
queer faces lit up by the glow of the 
ire. At first: my music did not make 
much impression on them, for they 
were not musician gypsies. Instead 
it was I who seemed to rise in a 
state of exaltation as though the in- 
uence of these wanderers began to 
work on me in some subtle way. And 
as I played I seemed to become more 
and more under the domination of 
my fiddle. I played one gypsy tune 
after another; pieces of melody and 
dance rhythms that I had heard 
once suggested themselves to me like 
a kaleidoscope vision. I jumbled 
them all together in a monstrous 
rhapsody without any connecting 
link. And still those flaming faces 
stared at me: I saw them through 
a haze. 

I cduld see the Chief sitting at 
the back removed from the others: he 
seemed to be wearing a crown and 
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carrying a-long staff with silver 
point. He was seated on a throne of 
skins: the old hag was in front of 
him circling around in the dance of 
the tanyana. Her body swayed with 
a curious quivering movement of the 
hips as though some terrible force 
was possessing her: her eyes seemed 
to start from her head and her grey 
hair fell in masses over her face. 
There was a terrible magnetic force 
in her dancing and it fascinated the 
flaming faces. Suddenly I saw a 
white apparition join the grotesque, 
indecent hag: it was a young gypsy 
maiden. She was in a trance and her 
eyes were closed, but her body moved 
in rhythm with that of the old 
woman. On one side I saw the gro- 
tesque writhings of the emaciated 
form of wrinkled age sizking under 
the brutal possession of the god: on 
the other side was the girl lashing 
her body into the lusts of youth. 
Then all around I seemed to hear a 
low murmuring song—the cry of the 
men and women to the god of Na- 
ture: 

Mes: “Lado! Lado! mroc ganga!” 
(Leda! Leda! be my refuge!) 
Wowen: “Pala! Pala! mroc pala!” 

(Sun! sun! be my pride.) 

As I played ‘on I lost all connection 
with the earth and floated above it, 
watching the spectacle of human life. 
So imperious did this rhythm of life 
become that little by little all the 
world joined in—the Russians with 
their gopaks, the Roumanians with 
their Brau, the Spaniards with their 
Jota, the Italians with their Taran- 
tella, the Arabs with their Dervish 
Dance, the Negroes with their jazz. 
And above the maelstrom I saw the 
symbol of the hag and the maiden— 
the dance of death became the dance 
of life. 

When I finished playing it was as 
if something had snapped within me 
and left me limp and lifeless: the 
flaming faces had disappeared. The 
fire had burned low, and through a 
dark haze I saw the Chief; he looked 
older and sadder. Why is it that 
gypsies are so melancholy at times 
as though they upheld a weight of 
sorrow in their minds? 

The whole night seemed to have 
changed. 

Near by a voice started to sing 
a slow song and the gypsies by me 
started to hum it all together. In the 
distance through the dark night I 
saw the glow of the little fires in 
front of each tent and many huddled 
forms waiting, waiting like watchers 
in the desert. 

I said to myself: 

“And they taught to me, those gypsies there, 

When life is saddened and cold, 

How to dream or play, or puff it away, 

Despising it threefold!” 

As the Chief of the gypsies re- 
ceived me so cordially I determined 
to spend the night with him, and I 
asked him for permission to lie- by 
the fire, but he insisted on my sleep- 
ing in one of the tents. The gypsy 
tents in Transylvania are very primi- 
tive and consist of just three stakes 
and a covering. The covering, which 
is made of rough stuff of dark color, 
is spread over the frame, composed 
of the three stakes. When the gypsy 
is pitching his tent he takes the long 


stake and lays one end of it between 
the two shorter ones after placing 
them cross-ways. The lower end of 
the long stake is then held firm by 
two little stakes fixed in the ground. 
Nothing could be simpler than those 
gypsy tents, which are traditional and 
have not changed for centuries. They 
were about four yards in length, and 
at night we were crowded. 

The weather was so sultry that I 
should have preferred to sleep in the 
open near the fire and I was afraid 
the Chief would insist on my sleep- 
ing at the back of the tent far from 
the entrance. Fortunately my argu- 
ments were persuasive and J was al- 
lewed to lie down just at the en- 
trance and so escaped suffocation. In 
my tent were four men of rough as- 
pect who esconced themselves with- 
out a word at the back. I noticed 
with surprise that the women were 
excluded from our tent, and I men- 
tally compared my present sleeping- 
quarters with the promiscuous hovel 
of my friend Rostas. 

I did not spend a very pleasant 
night in that tent, for I was unable 
to sleep. It is difficult to accustom 
oneself at once to the medley of 
noises of the camp, the murmuring 
tones, the barking dogs, the snores 
and coughing; and then I felt that 
it was necessary to be continually on 
the qui vive. The Chief had treated 
me hospitably, but there might be 
others who would not hesitate to rob 
me of what little money I had in my 
purse or of my fiddle. I had not yet 
begun to place full confidence in 
gypsy hospitality, and I said to my- 
self: “Why should they let me go 
unscathed? I am an interloper here: 
I am spying into their life and they 
are quite justified in attacking me.” 

In one tent near ours there were 
two men, two women and three 
children. One pair started a quarrel 
early in the night and carried their 
blasphemous bickering on until the 
early hours of the morning. The hus- 
band seemed to be in a rage about 
some money matter, for I heard the 
word lovo bandied about again and 
again. Then the woman began to 
jeer at him and the usual beating 
took place. I heard the thud of the 
blows resounding through the night 
like the sound of beating carpets, but 
the punishment. did not stop the 
woman's tongue, which continued to 
spit venom like a viper until she be- 
came exhausted and out of breath. 

The scene reminded me of the fa- 
mous Transylvania gypsy ballad of 
“Black Voda” which wandering folk 
love to tell. Black Voda was in love 
with the wife of another gypsy who 
was neglected by her husband and he 
bought her a new dress. When the 
husband came home and saw the new 
dress given her by her lover he flew 
into a rage and cast her into the fire, 
but she continued to shriek at him in 
her piercing voice from the depths of 
the fire. Here the issue was compli- 
cated by the children, who began to 
howl] as soon as they heard the beat- 
ing, and soon there was a regular 
concert of yelling. The inhabitants 
of the tents near by them shouted at 
them and eventually two women crept 
in to establish peace. 

In the morning the gypsies rose 
early and set to work at their pots 
and pans. In front of their tents 
they make a hole in the ground and 
in this they light the charcoal which 


they use for their work. At one end 
of the hole they fix a funnel, with 
one end in the fire, and into the other 
end they insert the end of the bel- 
lows. A boy is seated near the fire 
and presses the bellows to increase 
the blaze. In a gypsy camp it seemed 
to me that the little boys did most 
of the work and the bearded men 
stood by and _ criticized. Gypsy 
children are astonishingly independent 
and quick-witted, for they are ac- 
customed by their parents to fend 
for themselves. From three years of 
age a child rolls about in the ditches 
by himself and at five years of age 
he is an adept at bellows-blowing. No 
attempt is ever made to give those 
children systematic education, and as 
a consequence none of those gypsies 
could read or write, but they were 
skilled in the arts of the countryside, 
and they were expert smiths and 
wood-carvers. 

The Chief seemed to have a great 
ascendancy over everyone in the tribe 
and he did not scruple to use his 
power when he deemed it necessary. 
He used to send the men off into the 
villages to trade in pots and pans and 
gather in those that needed mending. 
In harvest-time it was he who let out 
the people of his tribe on hire to the 
farmers to assist in gathering the 
crops. And when payment was made 
for work done he would receive the 
sum of money and divide it among 
the tribe. “The Chief, in fact, owed 
all his position to his vigorous per- 
sonality and he was always able to 
impose his will on the others. 

There were a great many problems 
of gypsy life which I should have 
liked to question him about, but he 
would not answer me and J felt that 
he considered me an inquisitive busnd. 
I had always been puzzled by the 
problem of the routes taken by the 
copper-workers in their wanderings. 
They seem to wander all over Europe 
at will and yet they have no maps 
and no guides. Most of them can 
neither read, write nor speak the 
various languages, and yet they wan- 
der by the most out-of-the-way paths 
without ever losing their way. Trav- 
elers have met Italian smiths in India 
and Hungarian smiths in the Apen- 
nines; they have gone through Russia 
into Asia; they have roamed the 
plains of Arizona to California and 
the uplands of Brazil into Colombia, 
without ever losing their way and 
without ever shedding their individ- 
ual quality. There must exist among 
them some secret signs which are 
only understood by the brotherhood 
of the road and which tell them 
where they may expect friendly or 
hostile treatment. The Chief would 
never tell me what those signs were, 
but he must have known them, for 
he and his tribe had traveled through 
the bypaths of Europe for years. 

One of the commonest methods of 
marking the road for the gypsies is 
to lay the patteran, and the. Chief 
told me there were two types: one in 
the form of a trident and the other 
which is in the form of a cross. 
When they want to point out the way 
they have gone to any of their tribe, 
they trace these signs on the road or 
cut them on trees. Another form of 
patteran consists in throwing at cer- 
tain cross-roads heaps of. fresh grass 
or leaves, and when they want to 
indicate halting-places they scrawl up 

(Continued on page 38) 
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WEEK-END TOURS OVER LABOR 
DYE 


By Henry MaAcNair 


Not so many years ago, when motoring 
was young, New England was the Ultima 
Thule of the long- distance rambler, A 
tour of a hundred miles a day with a good 
hotel at the end of each day’s run was con- 
sidered all that the ambitious one-lunger 
could expect to accomplish. Now the 1933 
motorist is not content to spend more than 
one day in that land of scenic and historic 
delights, if he is on his way for a two or 
three week trip. But along about Labor 
Day when it is time to hurry home and 
put the children in school, one cannot re- 
sist making a week-end trip into that beau- 
tiful region; or better still, if a holiday such 
as Labor Day impends, one may extend 
such a trip to cover four days or longer. 

Among the trips that suggest themselves 
are: a round trip to Montreal and Quebec; 
a round trip to Boston and Newport; a 
circle trip around the White and Green 
Mountains; a trip through the Catskills 
and Adirondacks with a side trip through 
the Berkshires, or a more or less extended 
jaunt along the rock-bound coast of Maine 
and adjoining states. This latter may be 
easily made to include the north and south 
shore of Long Island. While the season 
along the shore is waning, there is still 
ample opportunity to view the hillsides 
which are to be seen in all their autumn 
splendor. Any possible objection is more 
than over-balanced by the fact that the 
roads are comparatively free of traffic and 
reservations need not be made at the many 
delightful inns that dot the countryside. 

Let us make our first projected tour 
along the lines of the old “Ideal Tour,” 
which should not consume more than four 
days given a modern high-speed motor and 
hydraulic brakes. Here is the route: 

New York to Boston via Waterbury 


and Providence U. S. 9-6-1 
Boston to Portsmouth, Poland Spring 


244.3 miles 


and Bretton Woods 238.6 miles 
Bretton Woods to Sunapee, Man- 
chester, Lenox 234.4 miles 


Lenox to New York 144.7 miles 862.0 miles 


An easy three and one-half day trip for 
over the holiday and a restful one. One 
might readily extend it to cover Dixville 
Notch and Moosehead Lake without in- 
creasing the time limit. 

Another “ideal trip” would be to visit 
Cape Cod, the pilgrim’s first landing place, 
now marked by a suitable monument on 
the tip of the cape, the return being 
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effected along the shore of Cape Cod Bay 
to Boston and over the Mohawk Trail to 
Williamstown for the second day. The 
third day one may either come back 
through the Berkshires or down the Hud- 
son River and across the Bear Mountain 
Bridge or Poughkeepsie Bridge if the 
starting and ending points are west of the 
Hudson. 

But the greatest beauty spot of all in 
New England and the least known to the 
motor traveler is Acadia National Park of 
which the best advertised spot is Bar Har- 
bor on Mt. Desert Island, discovered by 
Champlain in 1604 and promptly named 
by him L’Isle de Monts Deserts, referring 
presumably to the wooded, uninhabited and 
deserted hills of the island. Later the is- 
land became a part of the ill-fated French 
colony of Acadia, hence the name of the 
park, whose most striking feature is a 
mountain (Mt. Cadillac) rising 1532 feet 
right out of the Atlantic, affording a won- 
drous view of Maine’s sturdy and rock- 
bound coast. You may drive your car all 
the way to the top of this unusual moun- 
tain which affords such a splendid and 
unique panorama of sky, ocean and _ is- 
lands. And you can camp in this wonder- 
ful area free by simply applying at the 
headquarters of the park in Bar Harbor. 
The return from the park may be made by 
boat to Boston or by road through Bangor 
and St. Johnsbury, then down the Connec- 
ticut River. 

Another three- or four-day trip which 
has many unusual features is the trip up 
through the Adirondacks, then down 
through the Finger Lakes Section of New 
York and back through the Catskills. 
Dropping down into Pennsylvania, one 
may visit Gettysburg, the. Susquehanna 
River, the Poconos and Delaware Water 
Gap. This trip includes the chief points 
of interest in the Adirondack Forest Re- 
serve such as Lake Placid, Saranac Lake, 
Long Lake, Old Forge and the resorts on 
the West side of Lake Champlain and 
Lake George, all very beautiful in the au- 
tumn months. Of especial note is Wat- 
kins Glen on the shore of Seneca Lake, 
while in Catskill State Park are various 
resorts the list terminating in Bear 
Mountain Park, and Palisades Interstate 
Parke 

Complete itineraries and maps with de- 
scriptive and historical booklets may be 
obtained on application to the Motor Tours 
Division of the National Travel Club, 
specifying what trip you expect to take. 
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NEW HOTEL AND: SHOP 
ARRANGEMENTS 


The following shops and hotels are to be 
added to the official hotel and shop bulle- 
tin: 

SHOPS 
Chicago, Illinois 
Carl Fischer, Inc., Music Publishers and 
Dealers, 306 South Wabash Avenue, Kim- 
ball Building 
Jarvis and Whitie, Athletic Goods, 7th Floor 
Finchley House, 23 East Jackson Blvd. 


Wabash Trunk and Bag Company, 31 South 
Wabash Avenue 


San Francisco, California 
John Brunings Optical Company 
432 Sutter Street 


Hotes 
Chicago, Illinois 
Grandeur Hotel, 1055 Granville Avenue 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hotel Lenox 
Members are asked to kindly note the 
discontinuance of the 22 Cortlandt Street 
Store by Charles W. Wolf. 
The following hotel is to be eliminated 
from the Hotel List: San Diego, Cali- 
forma: U. S. Grant Hotel. 


ARCTIC SEA’ LIFE 


The climate of the Canadian North does 
not adversely affect the sea life according 
to the records of the North West Terri- 
tories and Yukon Branch of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. During the winter 
much of the surface of the water is cov- 
ered by approximately five feet of ice, 
which forms a clearly defined line of de- 
marcation between the Arctic conditions 
maintaining above its surface and those in 
the water beneath, the result being that 
general conditions in the Arctic waters are 
much similar to those found in more tem- 
perate zones. These conditions are 
clearly reflected in the character and quan- 
tity of sea life found north of the Arctic 
circle. The herds of sea mammals have 
not only supported the local inhabitants 
for many generations but have also en- 
tered the world markets; the fisheries, 
while as yet undeveloped, have long been 
an important factor in the domestic econ- 
omy of the country; the supply of molluscs 
supports many of the larger sea mammals; 
while the smaller varieties of sea life 
maintain the fish and some of the smaller 
mammals. The marine vegetation is plen- 
tiful and is drawn upon by all forms of 
animal life as an aid to their subsistence. 
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complete your journey. 

Experienced world travelers choose President 
Liners quite as much for the people they meet on 
board as for the fine accommodations and the cele- 


brated food. Good companions make a voyage, and 
these you will alw ays find —people who maalee the 
easy informality that is a tradition of these ships. 

Vour travel agent or any of our agents (New 
York, Chicago, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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Orient via Hawaii and the Sunshine Route or via 
the Short Route from Seattle, and Round the World. 
Go as you please, stopover as you choose. 
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on walls the ancient Indian symbol 
of the swastika. 

The whole question of the pat- 
teran is a mysterious one and many 
attempts have been made to solve 
the derivation of the word. Some 
say it comes from the Indian word 
panth which means “way,” others de- 
rive it from the modern Greek word 
patoma which means “path.” After 
two days with the gypsy tribe I felt 
there was some possibility of my be- 
coming intimate with them and I 
flattered myself that I should learn 
some of their secrets, but then all of 
a stidden they disappeared and I 
found myself alone. I had gone to 
the village in the evening to buy some 
wine which I wished to drink with 
the Chief and I was not absent from 
the camp more than an hour. To 
my amazement I found not a trace of 
tent, cart or gypsy on my return. 
They had been spirited away with 
the suddenness of Aladdin’s magic 
palace. Nobody seemed to know 
anything about them and I never met 
them afterwards in my travels 
through Transylvania or Roumania. 

Why did they leave me so sud- 
denly? Perhaps they began to dis- 
trust me and they thought it best to 
give me the slip, as I might be a spy 
who would publish to the world their 
secrets. The gypsy always fears that 
the busnd will reveal him to the 
world and that is why he is unwill- 
ing for the latter to photograph him. 


The Romany language, the tabus, the 
patterans are all protections against 
the hated white man, the busnd. A 
peasant whom I questioned on the 
disappearance of the tribe told me 
that when the gypsies leave a place 
where they have been staying, they 
go in a certain direction at random 
and then turn right about and go 
half a league that way before they 
finally depart on their right road. 
“You won't find them,” said he, “for 
they go like hares in the undergrowth, 
and sometimes they seem to fade in- 
to thin air. No wonder: why the 
dogs of gypsies are the plague of our 
countryside with their thieving and 
poaching. They need to fly away or 
we should be after them.” 

I could not help sympathizing with 
the elusive gypsies who take such 
pains to preserve their mystery from 
the Gentile. The tribe I had met did 
not strike me as a thieving rabble and 
they were certainly not warlike or 
criminal in their intentions towards 
the traveler. They were shy of pro- 
voking quarrels and the peasants 
said they were a peaceful crowd. 
They flitted away, as Walter Pater 
said of Leonardo da Vinci, “like one 
on a secret errand,’ and I was left 
to wonder at the strange, problematic 
nature of those gypsies from far-off 
India who are part of our Western 
civilization and yet at the same time 


so far removed from it. 
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DRIVING A 20-MULE TEAM IN DEATH VALLEY 
(Continued from page 25) 


Fred Hinkle for years was noted 
as the best rifle shot, and the 
quickest and most accurate man with 
a revolver in the Death Valley 


region. ‘There were no little twenty- 
five-caliber, silenced automatics in 
those days. Men carried forty-five- 


caliber, six-shot, single-action holster 
guns, either in their belts or under 
their arms, and the report when one 
of these was discharged could be 
heard for several miles. 

One morning Hinkle and J were 
just turning out of our blankets, just 
about sun up, when a dozen or fif- 
teen Pah-Utes and Apaches, led by a 
white man, swarmed around the 
wagons. Today, Stovepipe Wells, 
where we were, is a thriving winter 
resort, with a fine hotel; then it was 
just one of the waterholes of Death 
Valley. The white man who led the 
Indians called himself “Bridger,” 
probably a steal from the name of the 
old scout, Jim Bridger, widely re- 
spected years ago along the American 
frontier. Incidentally, this fake Bridg- 
er was shot by a firing squad in Altar, 
Mexico, a few years later—but that 
has nothing to do with what hap- 
pened at Stovepipe Wells near the 
end of the last century. : 

As is customary, in wild country, 
we had put our rifles, with their 
stocks toward our shoulders, along- 
side our bodies when we rolled into 
our blankets. Our revolvers were in 
our belts; in fact, from the time we 
left town until we came back, they 
never were away from us. 

Back up on a little rocky ridge of 
hills above the waterhole were four 
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- down, 


or five Pah-Ute squaws. They had 
come to see us killed and the wagons 
looted, and, as a matter of fact, we 
were just about as near death as I 
ever want to be. This fellow 
“Bridger” had the drop on us. With 
his rifle held across the horn of his 
saddle, he rode around our mules, 
probably intending to dispose of us 
with a couple of bullets when he got 
close enough to be sure not to miss. 
Those bandits took few chances with 
the twenty-mule team drivers. 

As he passed the end of the mule- 
line, one of our wheelers, excited by 
the Indian smell which most civilized 
animals hate and fear, let fly with 
both heels right into the flank of the 
bandit’s horse. The half-broken pony 
leaped into the air, and when he came 
with the white renegade 
pretty well jolted, Hinkle had him 
covered with his six-gun. 

“Ton’t move,” said Hinkle. 

Bridger started to swing his rifle, 
and Hinkle shot his hand from the 
stock of the weapon. The Indians 
halted when they saw that shot, and 
Bridger knew that if he made one 
more false move he was as good as 
dead. He was about thirty feet from 
Hinkle, and it was a remarkable 
shot. Hinkle afterwards called it “an 
accident,” but I have seen him shoot 
this way at other times, so I always 
had my own opinion. 

“Send yer dogs back,” Hinkle or- 
dered, and Bridger spoke to the Pah- 
Utes, who rode slowly back up the 
ridge to the squaws. 

We disarmed the white renegade, 
bandaged his hand, tied him to a 


wheel, and, with a rifle muzzle in his 
belly, made him call in the Pah-Utes 
one at a time. When they had piled 
their rifles and bows and arrows be- 
side one of the wagons, under penalty 
of instant death for their white lead- 
er if they did not obey us, we gave 
them sugar and tobacco, and started 
them back for their rancheria. We 
burned the pile of weapons, but we 
didn’t know what to do with Bridger. 
If we kept him, the Indians might 
try to rescue him, when we were 
asleep, as we had two more nights 
out on the desert. If we took him 
with us, there was no authority to 
whom we could surrender him until 
we returned to Daggett; and if we 
turned him loose, he probably would 
gather his Pah-Utes again and at- 
tack us at another time. 

Finally, we decided’ to tie his horse 
and saddle to the rear of the last 
wagon, then we bound his injured 
hand to his side, and tied his left arm 
behind his back. I rode one of the 
mules behind him, while he walked 
down the back trail about two miles. 
There he was left alone and on foot 
in the middle of the desert. We fig- 
ured that the Indians would despise 
him for getting caught, and would be 
slow to follow him. He could not 
do much with his injured hand. We 
were right. The Indians laughed him 
out of that part of the desert and he 
went to Arizona, thence into Mexico, 
and there, as I have said, was exe- 
cuted. We got a lecture from the 
county sheriff for not bringing him 
in, and we were somewhat sore at 
ourselves when we learned that there 
was a reward of $1,000 for him, dead 
or alive. 


“T oughta killed him,” said Hinkle. 
“Then we’d had to bring him in an’ 
we could of collected on him.” 

Eventually motor-trucks and their 
trailer trains drove the twenty-mule 
teams from Death Valley. Hauling 
as much as the huge wagons held, but 
costing materially less to operate than 
did the ten pairs of mules, these ten- 
ton trucks and their four or five steel 
trailers make the trip from railroad 
stations into and across Death Valley 
in about as many hours as the mule 
teams took days. Today the valley 
is well-mapped, and the Automobile 
Club of Southern California has 
posted it frequently with metal signs, 
telling just how far and in what di- 
rection water may be found. Nearly 
a score of wells have been added to 
the dozen springs and water-holes, 
and the roads: are fairly good. 

Indians and their renegade white 
leaders have gone, hunted down by 
sheriffs and their deputies in fast 
automobiles and in airplanes. The 
rattlesnakes, scorpions, centipedes and 
heat still are there, but they count 
for little against speed and _ steel. 
When a traveler can drive his auto 
from Dante’s Point or some other 
high place in the surrounding moun- 
tains directly down into and through 
a mirage, that optical illusion never 
again will lure men to death, though 
you still may see, in midsummer, the 
great sailing ship, the flowing river, 
the boat-covered lake, and the white 
city, from the places whence they al- 
ways have been seen. Transporta- 
tion, started with the twenty-mule 
teams, has defeated Death Valley’s 
dangers, until it rapidly is becoming 
merely another winter resort. 


HAZARDOUS SPORT IN TAJIKISTAN 
(Continued from page 17) 


And so it was in this case. On a 
clay stove under the open sky the best 
national dishes were being prepared: 
kauardak (small pieces of mutton in 
a gravy of butter and potatoes), 
otalan (flour, buttermilk, peas and 
spicy herbs) and of course the most 
popular and best liked of all dishes 
in Central Asia, plov (steamed rice 
with sliced carrots and chunks of 
mutton or boat meats). The Tajiks 
take particular pride in the making of 
the dish, each one having a special 
recipe. While the feast was being 
prepared musicians assembled in the 
yard playing the dutar (mandolin like 
instrument), the dwmbra (violin), and 
the doira (drum). The music was a 
signal for the neighbors to gather. 
A rough rug was spread on an 
earthen platform slightly raised 
above the ground and covered with 
the numerous blankets which are the 
pride of every Tajik household. 

Then the feast began accompanied 
by the monotonous buzz and jingle of 
the music and stories from the as- 
sembled guests about triumphs in 
wrestling, goat-ripping and fights 
against the anti-Soviet bands. The 


eating of the plov with hands cupped 
in a special manner “to make it taste 
better” proceeded almost like a re- 
ligious rite. However well fed, a 
Tajik is always ready for plov. As 
one of them explained it: “You see, 
every food goes to a special compart- 
ment in the stomach. And so also 
with plov; no matter how much you 
may eat of other kinds of food that 
compartment will be tight shut for 
anything but plov. This, coupled 
with the fact that plov is the tastiest 
dish in every menu explains why we 
leave it/ to the last and are always 
ready for more.” The peasants sang 
the melancholy and plaintive songs 
of the past as well as new songs tell- 
ing about the miserable conditions 
under the Emir and the new life 
brought about by the revolution. 
Central Asia has already a rich and 
interesting store of poetry and legend 
about the civil war, the revolution 
and especially Lenin. One hears 
them at all such gatherings until late 
into the night when the host with 
hands crossed on his breast bids 


everyone good-bye. 
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AB-SCENT DEODORANT STICK 
AND ZIP DEODORANT PENCIL 


Both new products, are ideal for over- 
coming perspiration annoyance. Also to 
permanently destroy superfluous hair use 
ZIP Epilator, for sale at all good stores, 
or call on Madame Berthe at 562 Fifth 
Avenue (entrance on 46th Street) for treat- 
ment or free demonstration. 


“AUTOMOBILE HIRE” CADILLACS 


Hire a sixteen cylinder Cadillac with uni- 
formed chauffeurs—$4.00 an hour; $8.00 to 
theatre and return; 5 hours—sixty miles— 
$15.00. Telephone Wickersham  2-6400. 
Grand Central Cadillac Renting Corporation. 

43 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 


““ACCESSORIES AND FASHIONS” 
SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


Exclusive and original formal, sports and 
travel fashions. Domestic and imported 
luggage of every type. Personal Shopping 
Bureau—Plaza 3400. Ext. 380. 

49th to 50th Street, New York City. 


“CAMERAS” WILLOUGHBYS 


The modern traveler considers, his outfit 
incomplete, unless he has a camera with 
him. Come to headquarters for the newest 
in still and movie cameras and ‘accessories— 
for amateur and professional use. 

110 West 32nd Street, New York 


ONLY A THOUGHT AWAY... 


No matter where you are, when you yearn 
for Sherry delicacies—the bon bons that 
melt in your mouth, plum puddings with 
hard and fruit sauces, the Sherry cigarettes 
and cigars blended as only Sherry knows 
how—telegraph or cable us, and, as in New 
York, Sherry is at your service! 

Louis Sherry 
300 Park Ave., New York City. 


BOTH PENNY AND CAKE! . . Marie Earle 


You don’t sacrifice thorough facial care to 
convenience when you depend on just one 
jar of Marie Earle Essential Cream—for 
this one cream actually has two-fold quali- 
ties. It oMee thoroughly; it mnowrishes 
deeply. $1.90 

Marie Earle, 714, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FURS S. HARRA FUR CO. 


Fine fur coats featured for fall and winter 
at their lowest prices. Mink, Broadtail, Er- 
mine, or Caracul, with the new sleeve, new 
collar, a new silhouette. Exquisitely fash- 
ioned. 

15 West 57th Street, New York City. 


PODIATRY (CHIROPODY) 
M. H. FOUTE, M. Cp. 


Years of study and research have given 
M. H. Foute, M. Cp. a thorough knowledge 
of the structure of the foot and grateful 
clients/are continually expressing their appre- 
ciation of her ministration. Treatments by 
appointment only. 

1 East Fifty-Third Street 
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TRAVEL TOGGERY 


By ALETHA SHOEMAKER 


venture has held on to his belief in 

romance, a belief vindicated by time, for 
a definite return to the romantic mood is pic- 
tured in the prevailing fashions. 

This romantic trend does not necessarily 
imply airiness. Fluffiness, light and so appro- 
priate for the summer season has made a 
graceful, if temporary, exit, and autumn ush- 
ers in a symphony of magnificence. 
| Satin, with a higher gloss than ever, and 
J ribbed like bengaline has already quite a vogue 

for smart tailored dresses. And an advance 
Paris dispatch predicts a rage for the surplice effect, so becoming 
to all figures, both the youthful and the mature. This style is 
being shown in both afternoon and evening models. Woolens and 
tweeds, soft as down, and more beautiful than ever in weave and 
tone, combine the note of suppleness with the simple severity of 
well tailored apparel. Coats, suits, and dresses as well, of these 
lovely weaves are ideally adapted for the traveler who would be 
smartly turned out. 

Joseph at’ 3 East Fifty-seventh Street, has a charming green 
wool dress, appropriate for travel. With this costume is worn a 
gilet of bright red wool, wrapped at the neck like a tight scarf. 
A distinctive feature of this ensemble is hat and gloves of the same 
material. Another chic: model is a dress of warm brown angora 
wool. This is a tunic model and is fastened with interesting clips. 
Worn with hat and gloves of self color, a jaunty note is supplied 
by a tight roll of skunk fur at the neck, 

Saks, Fifth Avenue, confirms the favor of satins with a high 
gloss for day and evening wear. Velvets and the heavier bro- 
cades will be definitely featured there as the season advances. 
Colors popular for evening are the ever smart black, and white, 
and the new pansy blue, and the warm tones of brown are being 
shown in some stunning and original creations. The lines are 
generally simple; and for the formal, still partial to showing a 
beautiful black. 

In. the millinery department we find replicas of an earlier favor- 
ite, the shallow Spanish sailor, which is having a spurt of popu- 
larity. This style of headgear has led Antoine to invent a coiffure 
with the hair brushed smartly off the ears, and with ringlets at the 
back of the neck. 

An ultra chic raincoat is the Milwata,.an English Import, a 
swagger raglan of rubberized crepe de chine, in white, navy blue, 
black and brown, and cut on very good lines. 

McCutcheon’s deserves special mention for their new material 
called talveta. It is shown in a two-piece costume, The upper 
part of the blouse is satin and the lower part, as well as the skirt 
and coat are of talveta. The dress is in two tones, the satin darker 
than the talveta. The front of the skirt has a double kick pleat, 
and the military trend is reflected in the epaulettes of the jacquette 
coat. This costume comes in the new eel gray and brunt rust. 

Another attractive frock is the new taffeteat crepe in brown and 
black, and distinctive for its cape shoulders, the cape being lined 
with white. 

To avoid shoppers fatigue the luncheon interval would be well 
spent at Sherry’s in Park Avenue, where every dainty imaginable 
to gratify the most fastidious appetite is served in a delightfully 
restful atmosphere. 

Madame Bertha, internationally famous for her skill in re- 
moving superfluous hair is offering a free demonstration to, acquaint 
those who do not know the marvels of Zip with its effectiveness. 

That shoes ‘can make or mar any costume no one knows better 
than Zegarov, famous European creator of individual footwear. 
In an interview recently, he stressed the imperative need of bal- 
ance, that is the combination of beauty with comfort. He is a 
strong advocate of Oxfords for Fall wear; not only this Fall, 
but every Fall. Oxfords, he says, and will prove to you, need 
not be stereotyped, nor heavy, nor clumsy. And, great designer that 
he is, he pays particular attention to what he terms “foot make-up.” 
To achieve the best results for evening he recommends stockings 
with a fine net over the top of the foot, and chiffon from the ankle 
up. 

Peggy Sage, a leader in her field, anticipating the popularity here 
of the sandal, a vogue which has swept Europe, has added a salon 
for pedicure. The results she has achieved are not only a triumph 
of smartness, but of comfort as well. 
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“GIFTS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD” 
OGVINGTON’S 

Our illustrated 1933 gift folder will be 
sent upon request. A great selection of 
unique and valuable articles that distin- 
guishes this store as the preeminent Gift 


Shop. 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. 


DREICER & CO., INC. 


E. J. Case, President. 
Exclusive designs in Diamond, Pearl and 
Precious Stone Jewel ry. 
Room 902, 741 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 
and 1 East 57th St. 


“JEWELS” 


ALL OCCASIONS HAND BAGS 
RAYMONDE MINGOT 


The smartly dressed woman will find at 
Raymonde Mingot designs for distinctive 
custom made hand bags of exclusive mate- 
rials, with interesting marcasite mono- 
grams. 

526 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


TAILORS BY APPOINTMENT 
BERNARD WEATHERILL, INC. 


Weatherill imported woollens are in them- 
selves a guarantee of superior quality and 
ultra smart weaves. A Weatherill suit for 
man or woman is designed for the individual 
and gives that poise which causes one to 
stand out as being faultlessly dressed. 
Weatherill riding habits need no introduction. 

677 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“PERMANENT WAVE SPECIALISTS” 
PIERRE 


Fashionable Headquarters for the Women 
of New York; where Hair Modes are de- 
veloped under the personal direction of a 
world renowned Specialist. 

37 West 57th Street, New York City. 


LE DANDY PERFUME D’ORSAY 


There is a D’Orsay perfume for every 
type. Le Dandy, a blend of rare essences, 
reflects that intangible something we call a 
magnetic personality. All leading depart- 
ment stores carry D’Orsay perfumes. 

697 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


McCUTCHEON’S TOWN & TRAVEL 
FASHIONS $19.95 


Step off boat or train in either one of 
these dresses, you'll be smartly up-to-the- 
moment. Travel suit of Talveta crepe com- 
bined with silvery satin. One-piece dress and 
short smart shouldered coat in brown, eel 
ray and burnt rust. Sizes 14 to 20. 
fees of stencil faille canton. Tailored with 
soft touches. Black, brown and eel gray. 
Sizes 36 to 42. 

McCutcheon’s 
Fifth Ave. at Forty-Ninth 
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See EUROPE at lersureewhilat 
CRUISING in luxury on the exquisite 
BRITISH LINER.... 


ARANDORA STAR 


The most perfectly appointed Cruising Liner in the 
world. Social Leaders and people of Title instinctively 
choose this vessel for their Cruising Vacations, yet 
fares are astonishingly low, and Cuisine, Comfort 
Service and Entertainment are unrivalled. Outside 
windows to ALL Cabins. Palatial Public Rooms. Open- 
Air Tiled Swimming Pool and Sun-Lido. 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES IN JUNE, SEPTEMBER, 
OCTOBER, DECEMBER. 

NORWAY AND NORTHERN CAPITALS 
ICELAND, FINLAND, ETC.,IN JULY AND AUGUST 
For full details apply to: 

THE BLUE STAR LINE 
Passenger Office, 3, Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 
or any office of the oll ee Co in Canada 
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UNTIL YOU HAVE SEEN THE EXCITING NEW 
STREET SHOP 


LUGGAGE AT OSHKOSH 34th 


l’ fine tailored luggage is 
your weakness, be sure to 
visit our new 34th Street 
Shop. (Prices aren’t what they 
used to be, but Oshkosh 
craftsmanship is.) We have 
travel-wise people to show 
you what to take and how to 
pack. And New York’s finest 
collection of hand luggage, 
hand-size wardrobe cases, and 
wardrobe trunks from rum- 
ble seat size to the biggest 
16-hanger trunk. Individual 
cases for make-up, for shoes, 
for hats, and specialties that 
would make a movie queen 
jealous. It’s worth your trip, 
even if you only come in to 
prowl around. 


OSHKOSH TRUNKS, INc. 
10 EAST 34th STREET - JUST OFF FIFTH AVENUE 


Makers of Good Luggage 
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IN THE KINGDOM OF THE FIGHTING RAJPUTS 
(Continued from page 10) 


ing him at the head of the illustri- 
ous family of which the Princes of 
Kishengarh, Idar, Rutlam, Sailana, 
Sitamau, Jhabua and last but not 
least, Lieut. General His Highness 
the Maharajah of Bikaner, are mem- 
bers. 

“The Flying Prince” is a symbol 
to his people. In his being are em- 


plause greeted this regal aviator, the 
first of his line to travel the skyways. 
Through cheering lines of salaaming 
Indians, the Maharajah of Bikaner 
and his royal guest walked to the 
motor car, which whizzed them off 
to the Palace, there to discuss prob- 
lems of state. 

On the afternoon of the same day, 
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In addition to its famous Camel Corps, Bikaner possesses a well 
trained regiment of lancers. 


bodied the three elements of time, 
the Past, Present and Future. He 
officially represents the past; the tra- 
ditions of his race, the honor of his 
clan and the religion of his ances- 
tors. He lives in the present; striv- 
ing to lift his subjects from the dark 
abyss of superstition, fear, poverty, 
filth, disease and the intolerance of 
the caste system. He looks into the 
future, there visualizing a modern 
state wherein will reside a happy and 
cultured people, enjoying to the full- 
est measure their right to life. So 
this Prince of ancient lineage, the 
scion of a family whose origin is ac- 
credited to the sun itself, worships 
the many gods of his progenitors in 
the public temples of Jodhpur, then 
discarding the silks and jewels of his 
office, dons a leather flying costume 
and climbing into his airplane, the 
“Prince Rathor,” soars away to the 
seat of English power at New Delhi, 
or to the palace of a brother prince. 

At the parade ground, where the 
airplanes were to land, we found a 
large crowd of local citizens had al- 
ready collected. To the many mem- 
bers of the personal staff of His 
Highness of Bikaner and to many of 
the high caste citizens of the city that 
crowded the parade ground, the air- 
plane was something more than a 
novelty. To all of these people— 
nobles and commoners—it was a me- 
chanical marvel, often talked about 
but seldom, if ever seen. They stood 
transfixed as this man-bird roared to- 
ward them through the sky, then cir- 
cled the parade ground to settle on 
earth. Théir astonishment was great 
when the jovial Flying Prince stepped 
from the cockpit of his “Prince 
Rathor.” 


A tremendous shout of ap- 


the Maharajah of Jodhpur adjusted 
his goggles once more, and crawling 
into the cockpit of the “Prince 
Rathor”, waved farewells to his host 
and to the many spectators. The pro- 
peller whirled, and amidst a cloud of 
dust and a storm of cheers he sped 
down the field, roared overhead to 
wave and shout a last good-bye, and 
then mounting swiftly, he soon faded 
into the deep blue of Heaven, racing 
back to his ancient palace that stands 
high on a hill in the city of Jodhpur. 

The events of this day were suffi- 
cient to make one wonder if these 
mechanical birds, products of the 
Western world, would help at last to 
lift not only princes, but the great 
mass of Indians to a higher plane 
of material well being? Western 
methods have speeded up the affairs 
of India, but scores of years must 
pass before progress can seep to the 
lower classes and castes that make up 
the backbone of India. Shall we say, 
however, remembering the millions 
of unemployed in our Occidental 
civilizations, that India needs our 
machinery, that its ills could be cured 
if steps were taken to discard anti- 
quated appliances? We should not 
forget that India is very old, that 
her gods number millions, that her 
superstitions are deep-rooted, and 
that change comes slowly there. 

The Flying Prince represents a 
new generation of rulers in ancient 
India. The Rajputs have always been 
among the most enlightened and 
chivalrous princes in India. May 
they continue their great traditions 
and su¢ceed in dealing wisely with 
the complex problems of Rajiputana’s 
present and future. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


THE DYING CITY OF EAST AFRICA 
(Continued from page 31) 


ruins, and among these are some 
good examples of the architecture 
which used to predominate. Some of 
these buildings have beautiful carv- 
ings on their walls and round the 
portals of the doors. When I started 
off to take my photographs practical- 
ly ithe whole village followed to 
watch. When we came to the first 
ruin the guide would not enter as he 
said it was full of Shetanis and he 
would not come inside any of the old 
buildings for the same reason. As at 
Lamu itself, there are indications of 
an even older civilization than the 
Persian. There are signs that the 
Chinese visited this archipelago, and 
Chinese pottery is often dug up in 
the sand. 

After I had seen everything I went 
to the house of the Arab who had in- 
vited us. He was celebrating with a 
tea-party having asked the chief and 
other head men as well. When I 
arrived he was sitting on a chair out- 
side of his house and his face was a 
study in mingled pride and happi- 
ness. The house was only a gloomy 
mud-walled structure, and the meal 
consisted of boiled eggs and rice. 
Outside the open door the villagers 
crowded round to watch us eat and 
whenever the chief made a remark 
they roared with laughter. 

After tea they all came down to 
see us depart. They were simple 
kindly people and it had been an en- 
joyable day. The man who had re- 
ceived the most pleasure out of it was 
our host and as we said good-bye he 
was overcome completely by his feel- 
ings; all he could do was to smile 
and wag his head. 

No dhow captain will set sail on a 
Friday as that day is the Moslem 
Sunday and they say that it is against 
the will of God to do so. The dhow 
we were leaving by was loaded with 
a cargo of skins and had been wait- 
ing for a favorable wind for days. 
The owner, an Indian, was in a great 
hurry to get the cargo away. And 
then one day the wind did turn fav- 
orable but it was on a Friday. The 


captain and crew refused to sail. The 
Indian who was a Hindu threatened 
that if they did not leave they would 
lose their jobs and he at last drove 
them into agreement. 

We had to tack the whole way up 
the creek and did not reach the vil- 
lage of Shela till early in the after- 
noon. Outside, it was rough and 
great rollers were thundering on the 
reef. The captain was glad to have 
an excuse to anchor the dhow in the 
middle of the creek. We had hardly 
done this when another ship which 
had seen us leave and had decided to 
follow our example, passed, and con- 
tinued out into the open sea. Their 
captain was evidently of more adven- 
turous fibre than ours. 

I had my bag taken ashore and 
slept that night in Shela where it was 
more comfortable. The next morn- 
ing I dressed early and walked down 
to the shore near the place where the 
dhow had been anchored. I stared. 
There was no sign of it at all. As 
the mists cleared I saw a lot of peo- 
ple on the beach some distance away; 
they were jabbering excitedly and 
pointing toward the creek. Eventu- 
ally I found out from them that the 
dhow had sunk during the night. It 
had just gone down like a stone for 
no apparent reason while it had been 
floating on a surface as calm as a 
pond. The crew had managed to 
swim ashore, but the ship and all the 
cargo were lost. They were all say- 
ing that it was because the dhow had 
started on a Friday. But that was not 
the end, Later that day news reached 
us that the other boat which had con- 
tinued on had sunk ten miles down 
the coast. One man was reported to 
be drowned. 

That evening Salim and I sat in a 
café surrounded by dark-bearded 
Arabs who talked in whispers of the 
power and greatness of the Almighty. 
Those who defy the fates are 
doomed; this was the burden of their 
conversation. Not for a long time 
will another dhow leave Lamu on a 
Friday. 


A RAIN FESTIVAL IN THE BALKANS 
(Continued from page 13) 


day and the succeeding one nature 
continued to wither. The plants 
shrank further; the animals wandered 
abjectly through the grassless pas- 
tures; the whole earth thirsted for 
rain. 

Toward noon on the third day 
after the festival a small cloud ap- 
peared above the hump of the moun- 
tain that bounded the valley to the 
north and sailed toward the sun. 
Folk rushed out to greet this long 
awaited harbinger of rain. Grave, 
brooding eyes, in which now shone 
the revived hope of life, followed the 
winged messenger as it sped on its 
mission to the sun. When it was 
half-way across the sky toward the 
sun, another cloud, bigger and 
blacker, like an airship led by an air- 
plane, emerged from the same direc- 
tion. Trailing it, other clouds, far 
more promising, soared with surpris- 
ing ‘speed and cast great dark 
shadows upon the earth. 

Presently a faint thunder rumbled 


over the valley, releasing a light 
wind which swished through the 
forests, rustling the leaves, raising 
fleeces of white dust upon the roads 
and paths, bestirring the whole sur- 
face of the earth. 

Single raindrops, big like capsules, 
fell slantingly on the parched earth. 
Soon they thickened, fluttering like 
gray drapes, showering upon the 
thirsty, eager soil, which sucked the 
moisture as fast as it touched it. 

The children, not having seen rain 
for so long, welcomed the downpour 
with joyous shouts as if it were a 
novelty and ran about the streets and 
the threshing-lots, letting the rain 
soak them as it soaked the fields. 

For two days and a night, with but 
brief pauses, the sky kept spilling it- 
self in heavy wet curtains upon the 
land. And when the soil had had its 
fill, pools began to form in the fields 
and the brooks and the river began 


to swell. 
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DO INDIA 


IN STYLE... ABOUT 10° A MILE 


Here is the way for a 
party of 5 or 6 people to enjoy India for very 
little more than the cost of living at home. 

Choose the cool weather . . . December to 
April. Engage a private car. . . living-rooms, 
bedrooms, kitchen, fare-exempt servants’ quat- 
ters. Servants cost less than $1 a day. Catering 
will be done by the Railway, if desired. English 
is spoken everywhere. 

Make the long jump between cities coupled 
to fast Indian express trains. Park your car ona 
quiet side-track in any city. Use it as your hotel. 

Go wherever you like, over a 45,000-mile 
British-operated modern railway system. Hunt 
tigers, or study museums. Play polo, or see tem- 
ple ceremonies. Buy raw rubies, or cunningly- 
worked brasses. Do what you please, when you 
please, where the dollar buys more. 

All this you get for about 50c per mile per 
cat... of about 10c or less per person in a party 
of 5 or 6... roughly, some 114 months of luxury 
travel for $3,000. 

Full information and sample itineraries from 
India State Railways, Delhi House, 38 East 57th 
Street, New York. 


Vee 


Tomb of Itmad-ud-Daula, grandfather of the lady of the Taj Mahal, at Agra. 
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She Greater 


WORLD CRUISE 


from New York 


January 14,1934 


On the Queen of Cruising Steamships 


HESULUTE 


This ‘Voyage of 
Your Dreams”’ 


Now $1200 up 


No need to delay 
longer. Lowest-ever 
rates are here—less 
than $9 a day! Thison 
the luxuriously ap- 


pointed RESOLUTE. 


Itinerary enriched: 10 
ports, 8 lands on the 
Mediterranean alone 
—a cruise initself. In 
all, 40 ports, 29 lands 
of enchantment, 137 
days over the Eastward 
route of ideal seasons. 


De Luxe shore excur- 
sions, under our own 
management,—a full 


program for $500. 


Surely 1934s the year, 

this the way, to realize 
those life- -long 
dreams. 


HAMBURG- 


AMERICAN LINE 


39 Broadway, N.Y. Principal Cities 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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TIGERS NEVER BLUFF 
(Continued from page 34) 


the jungle brutes. At the close of 
the season the next year Beatty prac- 
ticed an animal act of his own with 
Gilfoil coaching and applauding his 
efforts. Early in 1922 when Goll- 
mer Brothers Circus left Montgom- 
ery for a tour around America, Clyde 
Beatty presented an act combining 
two leopards, two tigers and lions. 

By 1925 Beatty had increased the 
number of animals in his act to 
twenty. Just before leaving Peru on 
the annual summer tour, Beatty sug- 
gested to C. E. Odom, manager of 
the circus, that he develop a new act 
with lions and’ tigers performing at 
the same time in the big cage. 

“That's one of the best ways to get 
killed I know of,” Odom told Beatty. 
‘Tions and tigers are natural ene- 
mies; they haven’t a thing in com- 
mon and they’ll claw each other to 
pieces before you get in the cage.” 

Beatty was all the more anxious to 
try his theory and in the winter quar- 
ters he released ten lions and ten 
tigers into the cage simultaneously. 
Odom was right in one respect—the 
animals began to fight, viciously, the 
second they mixed in the cage. But 
Odom had apparently under-estimated 
Beatty’s ability for the young animal 
trainer courageously separated the 
combatants and conquered the beasts 
before he left the arena the third 
time, 

A few days before the circus left 
quarters for the road, Beatty showed 
the surprising act to a much sur- 
prised Odom. Odom immediately 
featured Beatty’s skill over all else in 
the show and the young man was well 
on the way to world recognition. 
More than once during that year 
Beatty left the cage bleeding and 
numb from the pains of bites and 
scratches, but he was dauntless. 
After winter vaudeville dates, he 
planned even more hazardous changes 
in the animal act—he mixed the sexes 
of the animals—the first time this 
feat was ever attempted, much less 
accomplished. During the 1926 sea- 
son, the Beatty act featured twenty- 
six lions and lionesses, tigers and 
tigresses and more than once he nar- 
rowly escaped death. 

Early in 1927 Beatty’s act was 
thrilling a crowded tent full of Tex- 
arkana, Arkansas, circus fans when 
suddenly Bredo, a six hundred pound 
lion leaped upon him, knocked him 
unconscious, fastened his huge jaws 
in his right hip, shook him like a 
stuffed doll and after throwing him 
fifteen feet, leaped back to his ped- 
estal. The crowd cheered like mad, 
not knowing Beatty was almost dead. 

Attendants dragged Beatty to the 
safety cage with long iron rakes and 
as the band struck its final chord, 
Beatty stood up, bowed and then col- 
lapsed. Next day Texarkana was 
shocked by the report which came 
from the hospital where surgeons 
fought to save the courageous boy’s 
life. Five weeks later, Beatty re- 
joined the circus—a crushed arm, 
crushed ribs and torn hip muscles 
nearly healed. The balance of the 
season was “uneventful” (to quote 
Beatty) but attendants helped him 
from the cage more than once. 

Just before the act left Peru win- 
ter quarters for the 1932 season, 
Beatty was putting some lions 


through their paces when a lioness 
jumped down from her pedestal be- 
hind Beatty. Nero, incensed, leaped 
from a pedestal twenty feet away at 
the lioness but struck Beatty instead, 
knocking him down. On the ground 
with Beatty underneath the lioness, 
the trainer was helpless and Nero 
clawed both the lioness and his mas- 
ter and bit his right leg to the bone. 
Attendants beat the animal into sub- 
mission and pulled Beatty into the 
safety cage. For twelve weeks the 
trainer remained in the hospital, all 
efforts of specialists having failed to 
bring improvement in his condition. 

His badly torn leg muscles would 
not heal, he developed a fever of 106 
degrees daily for three weeks and 
diagnosis proved his the only real case 
of “jungle fever’ known to Amer- 
ican medical science. There were no 
American physicians who specialized 
in the disease; there was not suf- 
ficient time for one to come from 
Africa. 

Finally an assistant surgeon sug- 
gested that the leg muscles be loos- 
ened from the bone and the bone 
scraped. This the head surgeon 
agreed to do, finding grown to the 
bone a poison tumor some eight inch- 
es long. This was drained and cut 
out. In three weeks Beatty was able 
to walk. The Madison Square sea- 
son was delayed an extra week to 
enable him to recuperate fully. In 
March, Beatty appeared for his first 
performance. New York had heard 
of his gallant fight for life and greet- 
ed him with tumultuous applause, 
but as he stepped into the spotlight 
clad in white, his pistol struck an iron 
bar, discharging itself, the paper 
wadding of the blank cartridges pene- 
trating his uniform and causing his 
recently healed wounds to bleed free- 
ly while his trousers caught fire. In 
a few seconds his uniform was aflame 
and his trousers were crimson. At- 
tendants extinguished the flames with 
buckets of water, and the torn and 
bleeding Beatty entered the cage to 
direct the forty-four animals who 
were more unruly and vicious than 
ever when they smelled the blood on 
his clothing. He did not miss a per- 
formance during the year. 

There’s a lot of bluff about train- 
ing animals. A four-legged chair 
beats back an advancing tiger be- 
cause the four legs look formidable. 
A blazing pistol turns him back be- 
cause the noise and flame divert his 
attention. A whip causes him to 
cower not because it flecks his hind 
quarters but because the noise again 
takes his attention from whatever 
straying thoughts may have been rac- 
ing through his tiny brain. If a lion 
or tiger is. rushing the trainer, the 
sharp report of the gun brings an in- 
stant touch of fear, and during its 
momentary pause the chair legs are 
thrust in his .face. 

Every day and each night, as every 
trainer knows, these sulking beasts 
harbor resentment, fear and—hate. 
Lions may bounce with a spirit akin 
to playfulness. But the  tigers— 
never. They do not bluff. When 
they spring, they spring to kill. To 
which the torn flesh of many train- 
ers bears mute testimony, 
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TAKING A TRIP TO) 
FOREIGN LANDS? 


Write or visit the official | 
offices maintained for your 
convenience by the Coun. 
tries listed below. 


BERMUDA—tThe year-round _play- 
ground in mid-ocean, 40 hours from N. Y, 
Restful, charming. Booklet from Bermuda 
Trade Dev. Board, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 


CUBA—Foreign, nearby, inexpensive, 
offering complete year-’round resort fa- 
cilities. Information, free booklet, from 
eae National Lontiel Comm., Dept. 
B., 10 E. 40th St., ve 


GERMANY—Going to Europe means 
going to Germany—Europe’s most in- 
teresting country. All information, book- 
lets, etc., German Tourist Information 
Office, 665 Fifth Ave., N. Y. ; 


JAPA N—Information, ier eal) etc., 
furnished without charge. Apply for book- 
lets on All-Inclusive Tours, Japan Tourist 
Bureau, 1 Madison Ave., New York, or 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 1151 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


POLAND—For Information and Liter- 
ature of interest to all prospective Trav- 
elers, address, Polish National Rail- 
ways, 5 Broadway, New York. 


SWEDEN—A progressive country with 
the benefits of an old civilization. Liter- 
ature and information free from Swedish 
State Railways. Travel Information 
Bureau, Dept. C, 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


SWITZERLAND—Land of the Magic. 
Carpet. An Adventure in Thrills. An 
Alpine Rose of Peace on Europe’s 
Breast. Write for any information to 
Swiss Federal Railways, 475 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


_——T iterature 


DENMARK - SWEDEN 
FINLAND - POLAND 
RUSSIA 


One Way $110.00. Round Trip $184.00 


ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH 
BATH OR SHOWER 
Excellent Cuisine, Courteous Service 
Inquire Your Own Travel Agent Or 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


1 Bourse Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


5 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Sell Your SNAPSHOTS 


Magazines, News: Newspapers and Advertisers clamoring 
for new pictures. They’ll buy them from YOU if 
you learn how to take salable pictures! Make your 
camera pay you good money—spare time or full’ 
time. Read how others do it. Send for FREE BOOK, 
“Cashing In On Your Camera.’’ Earn right while 
you learn. We teach you by mail how to take the 
kind of newsy, human-interest pictures that pub- 
lications want—and how and where to sell them 
with help of our unlimited yee Service. 
Mail card or letter. 


Universal ‘Photooraphes, 
259, 10 West 
Mehar St New York 


BIND YOUR COPIES OF 
TRAVEL 


A new loose-leaf binder for holding 12 


issues of TRAVEL is now ready. Copies are 
removed and inserted simply by moving a 


rod. 


Handsomely bound in blue cloth, stamped 
in gold, the binder has the appearance of a 
rich volume. Postpaid, $2.50. 


TRAVEL, 4 West 16th St., N. Y. 
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The Greatest Bandit the World Has Ever Seen 


—and he lived in America in our own times 


He commanded a fighting force of over 20,000 trained and desperate guerrillas; his word was law to 4,000,000 
people. He devised tortures which made the Inquisition seem like a Senatorial Investigation. He executed 

nearly 250 persons with his own hands. He went through marriage ceremonies with 26 different 
women. His men stole the daughters from thousands of the best families. He laid in ruins over 
two score cities and towns. His “mop-up” troops were women—modern Amazons—who muti- 
lated the wounded and robbed the dead. His ideal was Attila the Hun—he called himself 
El Atila del Sur. He wrote his name in blood across a region greater than the Aztec Empire. 


The Crimson Jester 


Zapata of Mexico 
By H. H. Dunn 


APES Indian peon, he made presidents; he defied the U. S. Army, 
and used the President of the United “States to further his ends. 
He outraged women on occasions; aided them on others. He de- 
stroyed human life with savage ferocity, yet he gave a British sub- 
ject $5000 to take a sick child out of Mexico. 


A ’ 
Surprise 
Book 


of verse for children, but 
grown-ups will buy and read 
with as much delight as When 
We were Very Young. A gay 
book that fairly skips along to 
the tune of its charming rhymes. 
Try it on any uncle, aunt, grand- 
mother or six-year-old. 


THE COFFEE-POT 
FACE | 8y Aleen FISHER 


TUMMY 
ACHE 


Father said that maybe 

It was too much candy. 
Mother said more likely 

It was gooseberry jam. 
Father said that maybe 

With the sweet things handy 
I forgot my gravy 


NEW 
NOVELS 


Every Woman some 
where, sometime has 
lived a part of this story 


All through her girlhood Janice 
Carle’s dreams were thwarted by a 
narrow-minded father and she found 
herself having to take second best. 
When her marriage to a rich young New 
Yorker is opposed, Janice rebels, but even 
then—well, perhaps you’ve been through the 
same experience—every one has had some 
of them. A striking 
, story of the American 
scene with an emotional 
depth that will strike a 
responsive chord in every 
woman. $2.00 


SECON 
BEST 


By JEANNETTE C. NOLAN 


The story of Emiliano Zapata who fought for years to 
restore Mexico to the Indians, is now told for the first 
time by the one American who was his friend and 
who rode stirrup to stirrup with him, unar.ted, 
everywhere. It is one of the most astonishing 
yet wholly true tales ever written. No 
book this fall can possibly compare with 
it in sustained excitement. $3.00 


SAMUEL MERWIN 


gina vegetables COFFEE-POT 
nd ham. = 
packs excitement, adventure and mystery Mother said that prob'ly FACE 

I had been too gobbly. fe geen mo. ise 


Father nodded “probably” 


and so did Gram in the coffee pot 


into every page of his remarkable new 
Imagine 


inci c But I said “Certainly, POT 
novel of coincidence. $1.25 Tt! COULDN'T have been a COFFEE-POT 
candy... TNGRIBRN ene AIL 
: 1e‘must hace’ been the gravy AY e¥es, were, smal, 
And hove ES and my mouth 
And ham. was... every place! 


BAD PENNY 


BEHAVIOR 
A BUG I tried 


I saw a bug with twenty feet to be good 
Go crawling up and down But how 
the street, could I know 


i And wondered if My hands, 

phe Ouy Porous aces ie stubbed ONE toe - would do “yes 
If he would ever When my head | 

really know. as 3 Sata INO. 


THORNE 
SMITH 


has ever written 


SPOOFS 


Edited by Richard Butler Glaenzer 


Thirty-three nationally known spoofers lend their 
sharpest wits to this great American bull-fight. They 
kill the “bull” more effectively than any Spanish matador 
slays the genus Bos. In other words, SPOOFS is a chortling 
exposure of the hokum that so liberally besprinkles the Amer- 
ican scene. It ungilds gold bricks, deflates wind bags, uncovers 
stuffed shirts, and exposes the sawdust behind false fronts. Burton 
Rascoe punctures the blah of the Wall Street financial wizards. Ellis 
Parker Butler offers a fantastically funny method of circumventing the 
“extravagance” of our city fathers. Wallace Irwin takes a fling at charity 
drives and Marathon dances. Don Herold writes amusingly of the Pollyannas 
of the telephone. Among the other spoofers who satirize the land of the true and 
the home of the brave are Julian Street, Bob Davis, Gelett Burgess, Christopher Mor- 
ley, Don Marquis, & F.P:A. Don’t live another minute without SPOOFS if you want to 

understand what is going on here and now. $2.50 


LONDON ZOO By GERTRUDE GLEESON 


From the dark jungles of Africa and India, from Asiatic mountains, the Siberian tundra and the hin- 
terland of Australia, from the islands of the South Pacific, the waters of tropic seas, London’s zoological 
garden has brought together a huge family of wild beasts, exotic birds, fish, reptiles and insects. The author 
tells how these creatures are captured, how they are brought to the zoo and how they live there. We see the 
lives of creatures of all kinds, their odd habits, their maladies, even their romances and emotional problems. Amaz- 


ing illustrations. $2.50 
At all booksellers 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 4 West 16th Street, New York 


REAM'S 
END 


The dramatic conflict 
of a man struggling 
between his love 
for one woman 
and his desire 
for another, by 
the famous 
author of 
Topper, 
etc. $2.00 


Not since Christopher Robin 
hummed his verses to him- 
self has there been such a win- 
ning book. Gay silhouettes 
by the author hop about the 
pages. Start reading the 
verses aloud and you’re 
lost. You'll come back 
to them again and 
cvievicn, MAB nOs (GOlN- 
FEE-POT FACE 

is irresistible. 
$1.50 


AROUND THE WORLD 


IN THE 


FRANCONIA 


WITH HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


The Franconia takes you 
where few have ventured 
... to the South Sea Isles 
and the whole momentous 
_ and entrancing world of 
the Southern Pacific and 
the Indian Oceans. She 
\\ alone among world-cruising 
‘\ liners sails to Tahiti and 
‘ Rarotonga, Samoa, Viti 
Levu in the Fiji Islands. . 
to the very antipodes of-the 
earth: New Zealand and Australia... to Papua 
in New Guinea and Kalabahai on almost un- 
known Alor Island. She includes such favorite 
world-cruise features as Bali and Java, Singa- 
pore, Penang, Ceylon, South India . . . turns 
southward again into sea-lanes where few great 
liners sail . . . to the paradise of Mahe in the 
Seychelles .. . to Madagascar and the populous, 
polycolored East Coast of Africa . . . to 
South Africa. . 

South America ! A tar 


“Ghost ships of 
Magellan’s fleet...” 


It is fitting that 

Hendrik Willem 
van Loon accom- 
pany such a cruise 
. . . his informal, 
witty and learned 
talks on board will 
emphasize its deep 
significance, widen 
its scope. It is fit- 
ting, too, that the 
ship which takes 
this eventful route around the world is the 
Franconia. Already a leader among world- 
cruising liners, the Franconia will be com- 
pletely reconditioned this Fall, so that she may 


“Tslands arise, grow old 
and disappear...” 


AGzaPICOWULG 


CRUISE TO THE 


sail on her great adventure resplendent and 
even more luxurious than heretofore. 


ota r 


eee al s 
“The rice fields of Java...” 


At this year’s rates this unique opportunity 
demands your consideration. The whole cruise 
from New York to New York . . . nearly five 
months .. . costs but $1,200 up without shore 
excursions, $1,700 up including shore excur- 
sions. (Passengers joing the cruise on the 
Pacific Coast receive a-rebate of $100—$125). 
Compare that with what you spend in just an 
ordinary winter-and-spring at home! 


Franconia sails from New York Jan. 9th 
from Los Angeles Jan. 24th. 

“A Voyage of Re-Discovery”’ is the title of an extra- 
ordinary 80-page booklet that should have a permanent 
place in your library. Besides all the facts of the 
Franconia’s unique voyage, it includes a fascinating 
and very personal conception of this world cruise, writ - 
ten and illustrated by Mr. van Loon. Your copy may 
be had by addressing your local agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


THOS. COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SOUTH SEAS AND SOUTHERN 


Ohne of the few things 
[have discovered during the thirty years 
Ihave devoted (more or less) to a study 
of the past as revealed in the present and 
of the present as explained by the past is 
this: that in order to get the right point 
of view one needs the right perspective. 
And one does not get the right perspec- 
live by sitting with one’s nose glued to 
the object under observation. You may 
well argue that the contemplation of 
self-government as practiced among the 
natives of New Guinea will hardly 
teach us how to do things in Washing- 
ton and that a few days spent in the 
strange democratic commonwealth of 
Australia will not show us how to 
handle our own labor problems. Of 
course not. But we will gain a tre- 
mendously superior understanding 
about ourselves and our own problems 
if we are able to contemplate our own 
achievements against a background of 
other habits and other customs than 
those prevailing in our own land. 


That this trip happens to lead through 
one of the loveliest parts of the world 
is a most agreeable detail, but if it 
merely made the circuit of the Poles, 
{ would still be on board the ship.?? 


Henauk Wille w vox Loon 


ITINERARY 


Jamaica* Panama _ Los Angeles 
Hawaiian Islands 
South Sea Islands 
(Tahiti*, Rarotonga*, Apia*, Suva*) 
New Zealand* Australia* 
New Guinea* 

Dutch East Indies 
(Kalabahai*, Bali, Java) 
Straits Settlements and Malaya 
(Singapore, Penang) 

India Ceylon Seychelles* 
East Africa 
(Mombasa*, Zanzibar*) 

| Madagascar* 
South Africa (Durban*, 

Port Elizabeth*, Cape Town*) 
South America 
(Montevideo*, Buenos. Aires, 
Santos*, Rio de Janeiro*) 
Barbados* 


*Franconia is the only world cruise 
to call here. 


ONLY WORLD 
HEMISPHERE 


